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INTRODUCTION. 


OWEVER  tiifling  and  contemptible 


n the  following  Treatife  may  appear 
to  fome  perfons,  the  author  flatters  himfelf 
that  it  will  be  productive  of  great  public 
utility,  although  the  fubjedt  is  but  low  and 
humble. 

Many  ingenious  writers  have  greatly 
diftinguilhed  themfelves  in  treating  of  that 
noble  and  ufeful  animal  thehorfe;  of  the 
method  of  breeding  horned  cattle,  fheep, 
and  other  animals,  ferviceable  and  beneficial 
to  mankind  j this  little  work,  on  the  con- 
trary, takes  cognizance  of  thofe  animals, 
noxious  to  the  community,  defcribes  their 
wonderful  wiiynefs  and  fagacity,and  the  un- 
common and  furprizing  methods^  they  take 
for  felf-prefervation  and  getting  their  prey  ; 
the  refearch,  may,  perhaps,  give  the  reader 
great  fatisfa&ion,  for  the  in  nice  1 domof 


VI  INTRODUCTION, 
the  great  Creator  is  as  confpicuous  in  a 
mole  as  in  a camel,  in  an  ant  as  in  a lion. 

And  as  moft  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and 
others,  who  have  country  feats  are  generally, 
if  not  constantly,  troubled  with  various 
kinds  of  vermin,  greatly  detrimental  and 
deftruciive  to  their  property  in  the  follow- 
ing inftances,  viz.  in  many  places  where 
gentlemen  have  hare-warrens  and  pheafant- 
ries,  they  are  troubled  with  foxes,  their 
waters  with  otters,  thofe  great  daftroyers  of 
fifh  ; their  poultry  are  killed  by  polecats,, 
floats,  and  weafels ; m other  places  they  are 
peftered  with  wild  cats,  who  originally 
ftrayed  from  the  farm  and  other  lone 
houfes,  and  running  into  the  woods,  breed 
in  great  numbers  and  do  incredible  mif- 
chief,  in  destroying  the  game,  poultry,  rab- 
bits, and  young  leverets ; in  many  other 
places  they  are  troubled  with  fheep-killing 
dogs,  who  in  the  night-time  worry  and  kill 
great  numbers  of  fheep,  fo  ufeful  and  ne- 
ceflary  to  the  commonwealth,  and  the  Staple 

commodity 
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commodity  of  the  kingdom.  But  of  allthe 
noxious  animals  none  do  more  mifchief  than 
rats  •,  both  the  old  Englifh  black  rat  and  the 
Norway  rat,  efpecially  the  latter,  which  is 
the  moft  mifchievous  animal  in  the  creation. 
In  all  the  above  cafes,  rules,  not  drawn  from 
theory,  but  from  twenty  years  ftridf  obser- 
vation and  praftice,  are  laid  down  in  the 
plainefb  manner,  to  find  out  their  haunts  and 
hiding  places ; with  the  eafiieft  methods  how 
to  take  and  deftroy  them,  to  the  great  joy 
and  emolument  of  the  perfons  who  have 
been  injured  and  peftered  with  them.  Rules 
for  taking  and  deftroying  moles  and  mice 
are  likewife  given,  and  the  nature  of  ferrets 
is  alfo  defcribed,  with  inftrudlions  when  it 
is  proper  to  make  ufe  of  them,  and  when 
not. 

And  as  the  noxious  part  of  the  creation  is 
note  onfined  to  the  earth  only,  many  of  the 
winged  inhabitants  of  the  air  are  equally 
pernicious  to  the  gentleman  and  the  farmer, 
their  natures  are  defcribed,  with  proper  and 

fuitable 
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fuitable  dire&ions  how  to  take  and  deftroy 
them,  from  the  buzzard  and  the  kite,  to  the 
fmalleft  bird  of  prey,  without  which  the  au- 
thor would  have  eftimated  his  work  as  in- 
complete. 

On  the  whole,  if  the  following  little  Trea- 
tife  Ihould  any  ways  anfwer  the  intent  for 
which  it  was  written,  the  author  will  obtain 
the  end  he  aimed  at,  and  gratify  the  utmoft 
extent  of  his  ambition  and  willies,  name- 
ly, the  good  and  advantage  of  his  fellow- 
fubjefts,  and  the  general  good  of  the  com- 
munity. 


TH  E 
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1 SHALL  fir  ft  begin  with  old  Rey- 
nard the  Fox,  for  he  is  the  king  of 
the  vermin  in  this  ifland  *,  wolves  in- 
deed formerly  abounded  here,  an  animal 
infinitely  more  fierce  and  dangerous  than 
the  former,  but  thefe  for  many  ages  have 
been  entirely  extirpated. 

The  Fox  is  a very  fubtle,  fly,  and  da- 
ring animal,  and  in  hard  and  fevere  winters 
will  come  to  places  where  hares  and  phea- 
fants  are  kept,  and  deftroy  a great  many  of 
them  ; he  is  likewife  a mortal  enemy  to 
lambs  and  all  kinds  of  poultry,  but  fear ce 
in  any  other  inftances  he  is  more  milchiev- 
B ous 
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ous  than  in  deflroying  rabbits  in  warrens, 

which  he  frequently  does  in  prodigious 

numbers,  but  more  efpecially  in  flopping 

time,  as  I have  known  the  young  rabbits 

of  near  twenty  flops  taken  away  by  the 

Foxes  in  one  night’s  time.  1;.  .ay  be  ne- 

rrl 

cefiary  here  to  explain  what  is  meant  by 
the  above  term  -,  when  the  female  rabbit  is 
ready  to  kindle,  file  digs  an  hole,  or  angle, 
about  four  feet  long,  and  about  ten  or 
twelve  inches  under  ground,  and  when  file 
goes  out  for  food,  fhe  fcratches  the  earth 
over  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  or  flop,  fothat 
it  is  fcarceiy  perceptible  to  the  eye,  in  or- 
der for  the  prefervation  of  her  young  ones 
from,  any  approaching  enemy ; in  the 
night,  the  Fox  being  in  fearch  of  his  prey, 
comes  to  the  place  where  thefe  flops  are 
made  and  fcents  the  young  rabbits,  but 
inftead  of  entering  therein,  he  follows  the 
fcent  above  ground  till  he  comes  to  the  end 
of  the  angle,  and  then  fcratching  up  the 
earth  comes  immediately  upon  the  young,- 

which 
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which  he  devours  j and  this  is  called  crowd- 
ing on  them. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  guard  againft  the 
approaches  of  this  enemy,  his  motions  be- 
ing fo  uncertain,  unlefs  a trap  was  con- 
llantly  placed,  for  fometimes  he  will  de- 
ftroy  feveral  lambs  and  poultry  in  the  night 
at  farm-houfes,  and  not  come  near  the 
fame  place  again  for  a confiderable  time, 
Ihifting  his  quarters  to  other  places  con- 
fiderably  remote  in  fearch  of  frefh  plunder ; 
but  in  large  parks  where  hares  and  phea- 
fants  are  conftantly  kept  in  great  numbers, 
there  is  a greater  probability  of  taking  him 
in  the  following  manner : 

The  method  to  know  where  and  which 
way  he  comes,  is  to  make  what  is  termed  a 
Ihrape,  which  is  done  by  drawing  a circle* 
on  the  ground,  in  the  park  or  warren,  about 
three  feet  diameter,  take  the  mould  out  all 
%yer,  four  inches  deep,  then  take  a fieve 

* See  letter  A.  plate  i.  fig.  I# 
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and  fift  a fufficient  quantity  of  fine  mould 
jfco  fill  it  up  again  even  to  the  furface,  dig 
fix  of  thefein  various  parts  of  the  park,  and 
fill  them  up  in  the  fame  manner.  The 
reafon  of  having  the  mould  fifted  fo  fine 
is,  that  when  you  fet  a trap  there  will  be 
no  Hones  to  intervene  between  the  fpring 
and  the  jaw  of  the  trap,  which  will  fome» 
times  happen  without  proper  obfervance, 
and  prevent  the  trap  from  finking  elofe. 

The  next  ftep  to  be  taken  is  to  procure 
a Iheep’s  paunch ; tie  a firing  to  it,  and 
draw  it  to  each  fhrape,  before  defcribed, 
but  remember  at  the  diftance  of  two  or 
three  hundred  yards  to  rub  the  bottom 
of  your  fhoes  on  the  paunch,  which  will 
prevent  him  from  difcovering  the  fmell 
of  your  feet,  and  at  every  fhrape  lay  fome 
pieces  of  ftrong  old  Chelhire  cheefe,  and. 
come  again  in  the  morning,  when  you  will 
plainly  perceive  whether  his  behaviour  is 
fhy  or  not  •,  for  he  will  fometimes  eat  all 
the  cheefe  he  can  reach,  without  entering 

on 


on  the  Ihrape  •,  the  next  night  he  will  ven- 
ture fomewhat  further,  and  fet  his  feet  fo 
lightly  on  the  mould  that  you  can  fcarcely 
difcern  their  print  : 1 have  fometimes  fed 
a Ihy  Fox  for  a whole  week  before  I have 
fet  a trap  for  him,  but  when  he  comes  to 
feed  boldly  he  will  trample  all  over  the 
fhrape  and  make  prints  an  inch  deep,  and 
in  that  fhrape,  where  he  Teems  to  feed  the 
freeft,  I would  advife  to  place  two  traps, 
and,  without  any  particular  accident,  if 
he  comes,  you  will  be  fare  of  catching 
him.  . 

Set  your  traps  after  the  following  man- 
ner : take  fome  mould  our,  juft  fuffiuent 
for  the  traps  to  lie  in  ; and  when  properly 
placed,  get  fome  mofs,  and  with  a imali 
flick,  put  fome  of  it  under  the  bridge,  and 
likewife  between  the  bridge  and  the  jaw, 
and  lay  it  quite  fmouth  ; now  the  reafon  of 
having  the  above  ftiok  is,  that  in  cafe  you 
Ihoulu  fpringthe  trap,  it  will  not  injure  you 
in  the  leaft,  but  only  catches  the  end  of  the 
B 3 flick. 
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flick.  The  next  particular  you  mud  ob- 
serve is,  to  procure  a thin  piece  of  board, 
a foot  in  length,  two  inches  wide  at  one 
end,  and  cut  away  at  the  other  to  hold  them 
by  j then  with  this  board  ftrike  fome  mould 
or  earth  over  the  trap,  entirely  level  with 
the  other  parts  of  the  Ihrape  ; this  board  is 
abfolutely  neceffary  in  order  to  prevent 
your  handling  the  mould,  for  if  he  is  in 
the  leaft  Ihv,  he  will  not  approach  the 
fhrape  if  you  once  handle  it  j another  cau- 
tion is  likewile  neceffary,  which  is,  not  to 
let  the  bridges  of  your  traps  be  too  wide, 
for  a Fox  had  better  come  and  put  his  foot 
in  between  the  bridge  and  the  jaw  of  the 
trap,  and  not  fpring  it  at  all,  for  in  that  cafe 
he  will  come  again,  as  he  has  not  been 
baulked,  but  when  the  bridge  is  too  wide, 
if  he  happens  to  fet  his  foot  on  the  jaw, 
then  his  toe  nails  reach  the  bridge,  and 
fpring  the  trap  without  catching  hirn,  which 
will  render  him  fliy,  and  it  will  a be  very  dif- 
ficult matter  afterwards  to  get  him  at  all. 

But 
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But  in  order  to  prevent  any  Such  disap- 
pointment, I would  adviSe  that  your  fteei 
traps  for  the  Fox  Should  be  Square  in  the 
)aw,  and  not  round  as  the  common  traps 
are  ufually  made,  and  ftrike  but  five  inches 
high,  and  Seven  inches  long  in  the  jaw, 
with  Saw -teeth*,  and  let  the  tail  f of  the 
trap  be  two  feet  from  the  tail  endj  of  the 
Spring,  for  they  are  generally  made  too 
Short,  from  whence  this  inconvenience 
arifes,  that  when  a trap  {lands  for  fome 
time,  in  warrens  or  parks,  the  Spring  gives 
out,  the  purchafe  being  So  quick,  whereas, 
were  the  traps  formed  on  the  principle  above 
laid  down,  the  Spring  would  remain  for  a 
confiderable  time  without  giving  way  ; and 
laftly,  let  the  § bridge  of  the  trap  be  four 
inches  Square. 

* See  the  letters  CC  in  plate  i.  fig.  i. 

f See  D in  the  fame  plate. 

See  E in  the  fame  plate. 

§ See  B ia  the  fame  plate. 
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But  as  to  a flay  Fox,  as  juft  above  oV 
ferved,  I have  known  them-  come  again, 
when  compelled  by  hunger  and  necefiity, 
and  fometimes  even  with  three  legs,  and 
take  the  young  rabbits  out  of  the  ftops  or 
holes,  as  before  defcribed. 

And  here  1 beg  leave  to  correct  a vulgar 
error  mentioned  by  fome  authors,  which  is, 
that  the  Fox,  when  caught  by  the  leg  in  a 
trap,  in  order  to  facilitate  his  efcape,  will- 
gnaw  off  the  fame  above  the  jaws  of  the. 
trap,  but  this-  affcrtion  is  entirely  falfe 
and  erroneous,  as  it  would  put  the  animal 
to  inconceivable  pain  and  agony  to  bite  its 
own  flefh,  while  any  fenfation  remained, 
and  renders  the  fuppofition  likewife  unna- 
tural j but  the  real,  ftate  of  the  cafe  is 
this,  which  I have  proved  from  long  expe- 
rience, for  as  a dog,  when  he  has  got  into 
a trap,  will  yelp  and  cry  out  till  he  is  tired, 
•which  foon  happens,  and  then  lie  qujef,  oil 
the  contrary,  this  artful  cunning  creature, 
we  are  now  defcribing,  as  foon  as  taken, 

ni  akes 
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makts  no  noife  at  all,  but  is  indefatigable 
in  his  endeavours  to  get  out,  and  will  nei- 
ther Hand  nor  lie  ftill  till  either  fomebody 
comes  to  let  him  out,  or  he  gets  out  by  the 
following  manner  ; he  immediately  begins 
to  tumble  and  tofs  about,  and  after  fome 
time  ftriving,  he  break  his  leg,  juft  at  the 
place  where  the  iron  jaws  of  the  trap  are 
fattened ; the  lower  part  of  the  leg,  under 
the  trap,  is  foon  benumbed  and  deprived 
of  all  fenfation,  which  the  Fox  then  gnaws 
off,  and  drawing  the  finews  through  the 
teeth  of  the  trap,  makes  his  efcape,  leav- 
ing that  part  of  his  leg  which  he  had  bit  off 
behind  him;  and,  as  a further  confirma- 
tion, I once  catched  a dog  and  bitch  Foxp 
early  in  the  winter,  who  both  efcaped,  by 
the  above  means,  with  three  legs  each,  and 
the  enfuing  fpring  came  to  the  fame  war- 
ren and  took  out  feveral  flops  on  their  three 
legs,  which  I dilcovered,  and  poifoned  thefa 
by  means  of  fome  balls  properly  prepared, 
the  method  of  which  I fhall  foon  come 
to  tiefcribe. 

B 5 It 
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It  may  not  here  be  unneceffary  to  la j 
down  fome  rules  to  diftinguifh  the  dog  Fox 
from  the  bitch,  which  may  eafily  be  done, 
without  feeing  them,  by  adhering  to  the 
following  ©bfervations ; a dog  Fox  has  a 
larger  foot  than  a bitch,  and  it  much  re- 
fcmbles  that  of  a fmall  lurcher  dog,  and 
has  been  often  miftaken  for  one,  by  thofe 
who  do  not  examine  things  minutely  : but 
there  is  an  effential  difference ; for  the  Fox 
has  hardly  any  ball  to  the  heel  of  his  foot, 
but  the  dog  has  a large  one  •,  and  a bitch 
Fox  has  likewife  a fmall  foot  with  the  ball 
thereof  {till  confiderably  lefs  than  the 
male.  The  utility  of  this  remark  will  fooe 
appear. 

I now  proceed  to  lay  down  another  me* 
thod  of  taking  and  deftroying  thefe  perni- 
cious vermin,  either  .in  park,  warren,  or 
field,  but  more  efpecially  thofe  who  have 
been  made  fhy,  or  have  loll  a leg  in  a trap, 
as  before  hinted,  which  is  as  follows : what- 
ever place  it  may.  happen  to  be  in,  you  mud 

take 
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take  notice  of  ail  the  little  by-paths  all 
round  the  ground,  and  fift  fome  mould  in 
each  of  them,  and  place  by  the  fide  of  each 
path,  where  the  mould  is  lifted,  a piece  of 
white  rag  ftuck  upon  a flick  •,  for  if  there 
be  any  rabbits  or  hares  near  the  path,  they, 
by  running  up  and  down,  will  create  fuch 
confufion  in  the  mould,  that  it  will  be  next 
to  an  impofiibility  to  dihinguilh  the  impref- 
fion  of  the  Fox’s  foot ; the  intent,  therefore, 
of  thefe  white  rags  is,  to  fright  the  rabbits 
and  hares  away,  but  the  Fox  will  boldly 
proceed  along  regardlefs  of  them : as  foon 
therefore  as  you  have  difcovered  which 
path  he  came  along,  you  mud  not  trail  for 
him  as  before,  for  that  having  feduced  him 
into  danger,  and  led  him  to  the  trap,  he 
will  remember  it  well,  and  it  is  a very  great 
chance  whether  he  will  follow  the  trail  at 
all.  But  take  two  good  figs  of  nux  vomi- 
ca ; let  them  be  quite  white  and  found,  (for 
thofe  that  are  of  a brown  colour  are  neither 
fo  itrong  nor  efficacious)  then  rafp  them 
very  fine,  take  a piece  of  good  dripping  as 
B 6 big 
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big  as  a tennis  ball,  mix  with  thefe  a little 
flower  to  bring  it  to  a proper  confiftency  or 
ftiffnefs,  and  then  roll  it  in  honey  ; for 
there  is  nothing  fonder  of  honey  than  a Fox, 
and  I have  feen  one  fcratch  up  the  earth  for 
a bee’s  neft  under  the  ground,  for  the  fake 
of  the  honey,  and  after  he  had  acccmplilhed 
this  defign,  having  the  wind  of  him  I 
fliot  him  dead  on  the  fpot.  But  to  re- 
turn. 

When  you  have  found  out  the  path  he 
comes  in,  place  two  or  three  of  thefe  balls 
of  the  magnitude  before  mentioned,  at  nine 
or  ten  yards  diftance,  for  fear  he  fhould 
mifs  one;  place  them  on  a fmall  flick  fix 
inches  high,  in  order  to  prevent  the  mice 
from  eating  them.  But  a little  diflirxflion 
is  here  neceflfary  to  be  made,  for  if  you  are 
endeavouring  after  a Fox,  whom  you  ima- 
gine never  to  have  been  made  fhy  or  caught 
in  a trap,  the  method  of  trailing,  as  laid 
down  in  the  firft  inftance  may  be  followed, 
and  then  one  ball  will  be  fufficient  to  be  put 
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in  the  path,  which  he  will  readily  go  up  to 
and  take,  and  in  order  ftill  to  be  more  cer- 
tain of  his  footfteps,  take  the  foot  of  a 
Fox  and  print  it  in  fine  mould  or  fand,  but 
the  former  is  better  if  it  can  be  got,  the 
latter  when  dry,  being  apt  to  run  j by 
obferving  this  rule  you  will  readily  know 
the  print  of  his  foot,  wherever  you  fee 
it. 

When  the  plan  has  fiicceeded  to  your 
wilhes,  and  the  Fox  has  taken  one  of  the 
balls  as  he  came  in,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  he 
dies  before  he  gets  out  again,  as  was  the 
with  the  dog  and  bitch  Fox  before  men- 
tioned, and  if  you  print  him  in,  and  not 
print  him  out,  then  you  may  hunt  for  him 
with  your  dog,  being  certain  that  he  is  •ftill 
lurking  fomewhere  in  the  ground. 

In  fome  places  where  traps  have  not  been 
fet  for  them,  they  may  be  catched  as  eafy 
as  a dogj  I have  taken  them  in  a cute, 
where  a trap  for  a dog  has  been  fet,  the 

cube 
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cube  is  formed  in  the  manner  as  reprefented 
in  [pi.  2.  F.]  by  the  cut  therein  an- 

nexed, and  may  be  made  in  the  center  where 
two  paths  crofs,  or  in  a warren,  or  park, 
or  at  any  gate  or  ftile  where  he  comes  in  : 
if  you  do  not  find  that  he  comes  in  at  any 
of  the  above  places  over  your  fhrapes,  you 
muft,  as  you  go  round  the  fides  of  the 
path,  gates  and  ftiles,  mind  whether  you 
fee  his  billots,  that  is,  his  dung,  the 
term  being  to  fay  after  he  has  dunged  that 
he  has  bilfoted ; if  you*  fhould  not  rightly 
know  it,  take  tip  what  you  imagine  to  be 
the  fame,  and  break  it,  and  you  will  find 
it  to  be  full  of  large  'black  beetles ; fome- 
times  you  may  fmell  him,  then  look  about 
very  nicely,  and  it  is  ten  to  one  but  he  has 
billoted  fomewhere  near  the  place. 

Let  your  cube  be  made  after  this  man- 
ner, draw  a circle,  [pi.  i.  fig.  2.  F/}  but 
in  the  front  leave  juft  room  for  the  trap  to 
go  in  when  fet,  then  bank  it  up  all  round 
from  one  fide  of  the  jaw  of  the  trap  quite 

round 
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round  to  the  other ; fet  your  traps  in  the 
fame  manner  as  you  fee  in  the  plan  of  it, 
but  be  fure  to  mofs  them  as  before  directed, 
for  the  mofs  preferves  the  fine  mould  from 
running  under  the  bridge,  and  at  the  fame 
time  keeps  it  up  hollow  that  it  may  ftrike 
freely  and  properly,  but  when  the  mould 
runs  in,  it  fets  the  trap  fo  hard  that  it  is 
impoflible  for  it  to  ftrike  at  all.  If  you  are 
in  a warren,  put  fome  rabbits  guts  in  the 
back  part  of  the  cube  ; if  thefe  cannot  be 
procured,  place  fome  pieces  of  ftrong  rot- 
ten Chefhire  cheefe,  which  they  are  very 
greedy  of  *,  if  at  a farm  get  fome  bits  of 
dead  fowl,  if  pofiible,  and  if  in  a field,  it  is 
probable  you  may  find  fome  of  the  mangled 
carcafes  of  lambs,  which  they  have  killed 
and  hid  pieces  of  them  in  the  ground, 
which  they  often  do  : but  remember,  in  all 
thefe  particular  cafes  to  put  the  bait  in  the 
back  part  of  the  cube  as  before  hinted ; 
and  whenever  you  fet  a trap  for  a Fox  let 
it  be  placed  early  in  the  afternoon,  in  order 
that  the  foil  you  make  may  go  off  before  he 

comes, 
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comes,  and  when  you  have  fetthem,  cover 
them  with  a bulh  cut  on  purpofe,  to  keep 
any  thing  elfe  from  ftriking  it,  till  you 
come  round  at  night  and  uncover  it 
again. 

In  many  country  places  there  are  people, 
who  make  it  their  bufinefs  to  take  Foxes 
out  of  their  earths  for  gentlemen  to  hunt 
them  at  their  pleafure ; thefe  are  properly 
called  bag-foxes.  1 have  known  in  fome 
ftony  countries  that  they  fet  done  traps  for 
them  at  their  earths,  fo  that  it  is  impofiible 
for  them  to  get  out  without  being  taken, 
but  of  this  method  of  catching  them  I can-- 
not  fpeak  from  my  own  experience,  having, 
been  only  a fpedtator  of  the  traps,  and  of 
confequence  cannot  be  1b  able  to  judge 
of  it,  as  where  I have  been  the  princi- 
pal aftor  myfelf.  X mention  this  to  tef- 
tify  that  I would  not,  even  in  the  mod 
minute  circunidam.es,  impofe  on  my 
readers. 

I have 
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I have  pradtifed  likewife  the  following 
method  with  good  fuccefs,  which  may 
be  imitated  with  great  facility  ; let  the 
party  employed  go  round  and  carefully 
fearch  for  their  earthing  places,  wherever 
they  are,  and  make  the  mouths  of  them 
quite  fine  with  mould  ; then  come  again 
the  next  morning,  and  obferve  whether  the 
earth  has  been  trampled  on,  and  if  you  fee 
the  prints  of  his  feet  tending  outward  and 
inward,  you  may  then  be  adored  that  he  is 
fafe  within  his  hole  or  earth,  on  which  take 
a good  ftrong  hay-net,  fuch  as  are  ufed  in 
fome  warrens,  pitched  all  around  at  a proper 
diftance,  put  the  (ticks  quite  flight  into  the 
ground,  that  as  foon  as  he  (trikes  the  net, 
it  may  fall  upon  and  entangle  him,  but  if 
you  place  it  tight  he  will  tumble  over,  and 
by  that  means  efcape.  Another  caution  is 
necefiary,  when  you  have  fet  your  net,  you 
mud  gut  fome  bells  in  three  or  four  differ- 
ent places,,  that  you  may  hear  when  he 
(trikes  the  net;  then  run  in  upon  him,  and. 
keep  him  entangled,  otherwife  he  will  gee 

out 
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out  again,  and  feizing  him  by  the  pole  cr 
back  part  of  his  neck,  muzzle  him,  and  tie 
his  fore  legs  together,  that  he  may  not 
fcratch  his  muzzle  off  again  j I have  known 
a Fox,  earthed  as  above,  watched  for  two 
or  three  nights  together,  till  he  has  been 
ftarved  out,  before  they  could  catch 
him; 

Sometimes  when  a Fox  is  found  in  the 
earth,  or  is  hunted  in,  the  method  is  to  dig 
him  out  immediately, -after  the  following 
manner  ; take  a good  terrier,  that  is  kept 
for  that  purpofe,  one  that  will  lie  at  a Fox, 
then  you  mu  ft  liften  and  found  him  as  the 
warreners  do  their  line  ferrets  ; dig  a trench 
acrofs  the  angle,  and,  when  you  have  got 
to  the  angle,  perhaps  he  will  fly  back,  as 
they  frequently  do,  then  fink  another  trench 
near  him,  and  when  you  have  dug  down  to 
him,  take  care  he  does  not  bite  you,'  as  he 
is  a fierce  animal,  when  drove  to  defpera- 
tion,  and  bites  very  hard  ; in  the  next  place 
take  your  dog  back,  that  you  may  get  him 

out, 
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©Ut,  this  is  what  we  call  drawing  him,  as 
follows ; take  an  old  hat,  or  any  thing  of 
a fimilar  nature,  in  your  hand,  and  dodge 
it  before  him,  when  he  will  catch  hold  of 
it  immediately,  then  with  the  other  hand 
catch  him  by  the  back  part  of  the  poll,  with 
all  poffible  qu'icknefs,  as  the  motion  tnufl 
be,  as  it  were,  inftantaneous;  and  this 
fame  method  mud  be  obferved  when  you 
have  one  in  a trap,  if  you  have  a mind  to 
take  him  alive,  and  always  remember  to 
have  a muzzle  ready  to  put  on  him  diredt- 
ly,  and  put  him  into  a fack,  and  then  you 
may  do  what  you  pleafe  with  him  after- 
wards ; what  I mean  by  a muzzle  is  this, 
take  a bit  of  flrong  tape,  put  it  over  his 
nofe,  bring  both  ends  down  under  his  jaw, 
and  tie  them  tight  together  ; then  bring  it 
along  under  his  throat,  an  inch  and  half 
from  the  firft  knot,  then  tie  them  both  to- 
gether in  one  knoj:  again,  then  bring  the 
two  ends  up  behind  his  ears'  and  tie  them 
tight,  and  this  is  what  I call  a muzzle,  in 

the 
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the  fame  manner  as  warreners  muzzle 
their  dogs  to  drive  to  the  nets* 

Having  proceeded  thus  far  in  my  de- 
feription,  &V.  of  this  remarkable  animal,  I 
conclude  what  I have  to  fay  of  him  with 
the  following  recipe  to  take  a fhy  dog  Fox, 
which  I have  known  to  fucceed  when  all- 
other  means  have  proved  ineffectual,  and 
likewife  with  another  obfervation,  neither 
of  which  are  generally  known. 

The  trail  for  him  is,  when  you  have  taken 
a bitch  Fox,  that  goes  a dickering,  take 
and  cut  that  veiTel  which  contains  her  fperm, 
the  fame  as  the  fow-gelders  deprive  bitches 
of,  when  they  fpay  them,  mixing  with  this 
fome  gum  maftic,  and  put  them  as  loon  as 
poffible,  after  being  taken  from  the  ani- 
mal, into  an  earthen  pot,  keeping  it  quite 
clofe,  and  it  will  remain  fervieeable  a whole 
year,  and,  when  occaiion  offers,  take  a 
large  piece  of  rind  of  bacon,  broil  it  well 
on  a gridiron,  and  then  dip  it  in^the  *pot, 

ufing 
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ufing  it  as  a trail,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
iheep’s  paunch  before  defcribed. 

The  laft  remark  I lhall  make  is,  that 
there  is  one  feafon  of  the  year  when  a Fox 
will  not  run  after  a trail  at  all,  at  leaft  very 
rarely,  and  that  is  in  the  fpring,  when  he 
gets  plenty  of  young  rabbits  and  leverets ; 
for  then  he  is  dainty  •,  when  this  is  the  cafe, 
another  method  rauft  be  taken  : at  this  time 
of  the  year  the  bitch  Fox  goes  what  is  called 
a-clicketiing , you  muft  mind  which  way  he 
comes,  which  may  be  done  by  fifting  fome 
fine  mould  in  all  the  little  bye  paths,  and 
when  you  have  difcovered  the  right  one, 
place  two  Heel  traps,  about  twenty  yards 
diftance  from  each  other,  for  ftarhelhould 
mils  one,  but  lay  no  bate  for  him,  and  if  he 
comes,  there  is  the  greateft  probability  of 
his  being  caught  I have  often  been  forced 
to  ad  in  this  manner,  and  have  fucceeded. 
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TH  E Otter  is  an  amphibious  animal, 
which  preys  both  by  land  and  water, 
for  when  he  is  difturbed  in  the  water  he 
preys  by  land  : as  a proof  of  which,  I once 
catched  a dog  Otter  in  a warren,  where  he 
came  to  prey  on  the  rabbits,  after  the  old 
bitch  Otter  and  ali  the  young  cubs  had  been 
killed,  down  at  the  river,  not  far  from  the 
warren. 

The  Otter  generally  frequents  rivers  and 
brooks,  in  order  to  fearch  for  his  prey,  and 
will  often  come  to  fifh-ponds  likewife,  de- 
ftroying  the  fifh,  and  yet  not  lie  there  j the 
method  to  difcover  his  haunts  is  very  eafy, 
for,  in  whatever  place  he  preys,  you  will  be 

cei  tain 
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certain  to  find  tails,  or  hinder  parts  of  the' 
filh,  left  undevoured,  at  the  fides  of  the 
ponds,  &c.  for  it  is  obfervable  that  he  eats 
the  head  and  body  of  the  fifh,  as  far  as  the 
vent,  and  very  feldom  any  farther;  look  all 
round  the  pond,  and  by  his  marks  Or  foot* 
Reps,  you  will  find  where  he  enters  the 
pond,  and  likewife  where  he  comes  out  to 
eat  the  filh  by  the  fide,  for  no  amphibious 
animal  devours  his  prey  in  the  w'ater,  or 
can  remain  a fingle  moment  under  it,  longer 
than  he  can  hold  his  breath.  When  you 
have  difcovered  the  place,  it  will  be  advife- 
able  to  put  a good  Itrong  fteel  trap  in  the 
water,  down  in  the  mud ; put  the  mud 
over  the  bridge  of  the  trap  as  much  as  you 
can,  that  he  may  not  difcover  the  trap.  I 
have  catched  feveral  this  way.  If  you 
fhould  not  happen  to  find  where  he  takes 
the  water,  you  will  fee  where  he  fits  to  eat 
his  filh,  and  then  you  muft  fet  a trap  or 
two  by  the  fide  of  the  water,  in  different 
places,  where  you  find  the  bits  of  filh ; cut 
a hole  in  the  ground  to  let  them  in,  juft 

flulh 
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flufli  or  even  with  the  ground,  then  cover 
them  over  with  mofs  very  niOely : but,  in 
my  opinion,  there  is  no  neceflity  to  bait 
them,  for  the  Otter  will  feldom,  I believe 
never,  touch  any  thing  but  what  he  kills 
himfelf.  I may  poffibly  be  miftaken  in  this 
point,  but  after  many  repeated  trials  never 
could  get  him  to  touch  any  bait  I fet  for 
him. 

\ 

The  Otter  in  rivers  and  brooks  has  a 
kennel,  which,  with  proper  notice,  as  be- 
fore given,  you  will  find;  the  ftru&ure  of 
it  is  very  ingenious  and  admirable,  indeed 
not  equal  to  that  of  the  beaver,  though  in 
fome  inftances  of  a fimilar  conftruction,  for 
they  always  have  two  ways  to  go  in  and  out, 
one  by  land  and  the  other  by  water,  for 
fuch  is  the  cunningnefs  and  fagacity  of  thefe 
vermin  towards  their  prefervation,  that  if 
difturbed  by  land,  they  can  vent  or  efcape 
by  water,  and  if  attacked  by  water  they 
can  efcape  by  land;  now  when  you  have 
found  out  thefe  kennels,  and  difcern  that 
C they 
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they  ufe  and  frequent  it,  look  carefully 
about  and  you  will  fee  fome  of  his  landing 
places,  where  he  fits  and  eats  his  prey,  and 
before  the  fpot  where  he  lands,  there  put  a 
trap  down  in  the  water  as  already  direded  in 
the  ponds,  where  I have  caught  them,  and 
likewife  deftroyed  all  the  young  ones  in  the 
kennel,  but  know  no  bait  in  particular  they 
are  fond  of,  as  before  obferved  ; though 
others  may  be  of  a contrary  opinion. 

In  many  places  where  I have  been,  fmall 
hounds  have  been  employed  in  deftroying 
thefc  vermin,  called  Otter  hounds  ; when 
one  is  unkennelled,  he  immediately  goes  to 
the  bott  -m  of  the  water,  where  he  remains 
as  long  as  his  breath  will  hold  out,  which 
is  a confuicrable  time  ; he  then  goes  under 
the  bank,  or  under  fome  reeds  or  boughs, 
there  h'  draws  breath  and  blubbers  the  wa- 
ter-, ihe  term  when  he  is  perceived  by  any 
cfhis  purfuers  is  to  (ay.  There  he  vents  ; 
and  they  ftr.ke  at  him  with  a fpear  made 
tor  that  x urpofe,  and  often  kill  him,  but  if 

the 
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the  fpear  miffes,  he  fets  off  again  and  the 
dogs  follow,  and  if  good  feldom  mifs  of 
killing  him. 

The  above  animal  is  not  footed  like  other 
vermin,  for  they  have  a web  between  each 
claw,  like  many  water  fowls,  which  greatly 
accelerates  their  motion  infwimming,  when 
purlued  by  the  dogs  j they  have  no  heel, 
but  a round  ball  under  the  foie  of  the  foot, 
the  track  of  which  is  called  their  mark,  and 
their  dung  is  called  their  fprents. 


Ca 
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HE  is  a grey  hard  haired  animal*  a good 
deal  of  the  pig  kind;  and  is  nog 
near  fo  hurtful  as  many  other  animals  of  the 
vermin  kind  ; for  the  chief  mifchief  he 
does,  confifts  in  fcratching  of  earths,  or 
holes,  which  afterwards  ferve  for  earth  for 
the  foxes  to  harbour  in,  and  in  fcratching 
and  grubbing  up  the  ground,  in  fearching 
after  his  food,  fuch  as  pignuts  and  roots, 
on  which,  and  on  beach-mail,  acorns,  crabs, 
and  other  trafh,  he  fubfifts,  but  does  not 
prey  on  living  things  of  any  kind,  as  has 
been  afferted  by  fome  authors,  who  have 
falfly  affirmed  that  he  ueftroys  and  lives  on 
young  lambs,  pigs,  and  poultry,  and  in 
C 5 confequencc 
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confequence  of  the  fimplicity  of  his  food, 
I have  known,  in  fome  places,  people  will 
eat  them,  being  generally  very  fat,  and  their 
flefh  exceedingly  fweet. 

I have  pra&ifed  two  methods  of  taking 
the  Badger  with  great  fuccefs,  the  firft  of 
which  is,  when  you  have  found  out  one  of 
their  earths,  let  two  perfons  go  out  in  the 
flight,  while  they  are  in  fearch  of  their 
food,  and. put  a thin  fack  into  the  hole,  and 
fatten  it  at  the  mouth,  that  the  Badger  may 
not  run  away  with  it;  then  let  one  perfon 
remain  near  the  hole,  while  the  other  beats 
round  the  fields  with  a dog,  in  order  to 
drive  hitn  home ; when  he  finds  the  dog 
after  him,  he  runs  to  his  hole  as  faft  as  pof- 
fible,  and  goes  into  the  fack,  which  flips 
clofe  like  a purfe ; the  party  who  flayed 
near  the  hole,  on  hearing  his  approach, 
lays  hold  of  the  mouth  of  the  fack,  and 
pulls  out  the  Badger  in  it,  and  this  method 
is  termed, ; Sacking  the  Badger.  Another 
way  is  to  place  a fteel  trap,  in  which  you 
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will  catch  him  very  eafily,  as  he  is  nothing 
near  fo  fhy  as  the  Fox ; when  you  come  to 
his  earths  or  holes,  make  the  mouths  of  all 
the  angles  quite  fmooth,  and  come  again 
the  next  morning,  when  you  will  fee 
whether  any  have  been  in  or  gone  out,  and 
if  you  track  him  in  and  out,  then  put  a 
trap  in  each  earth,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
you  did  for  the  fox,  and  you  need  not  fear 
catching  him,  but  remember  to  (lake  down 
your  trap,  that  he  may  not  go  away  with 
it. 


C4  THE 
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SHEEP-KILLING  DOG* 


HIS  animal  is  extremely  pernicious 


and  detrimental,  wherever  he  exifts. 


for  when  once  a Dog  takes  to  killing  Iheep, 
he  feldom  or  never  leaves  the  practice  ofiy 
in  which  he  is  extremely  Ihy,  and  it  is  a very 
difficult  matter  to  put  a Hop  to  his  proceed- 
ings till  you  can  difcover  his  owner,  which 
is  no  eafy  talk,  for  if  once  he  perceives  you 
are  tracing  him  home,  he  will  go  two  or 
three  miles  another  way. 

If  it  happens  that  he  fnould  come  in  the 
night,  and  deftroy  any  of  your  lambs  or 
fheep,  the  circumftance  becomes  very  alarm- 
ing, and  the  farmer  generally  moves  his 
iheep  into  another  field  or  place,  this  cer- 


tainly 
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tainly  will  baulk  him  for  fome  final!  time, 
till  he  finds  them  again,  and  then  the  con- 
fequence  is  as  bad  as  ever  j 1 would  there- 
fore advife  not  to  move  your  flocks  at  all, 
for  the  following  reafon,  that  by  this  means 
you  may  be  the  fooner  able  to  deftroy  him. 
To  this  end,  go  early  in  the  morning  into 
the  field  where  the  flieep  are,  which  is  al- 
wayscuftomary,  every  • morning,  among 
the  farmers,  then  you  will  find  whether  he 
has  been  amongil  and  killed  any  of  them  : 
if  you  perceive  this  to  be  the  cafe,  infpeCt 
carefully  all  rouod  the  field,  whether  you 
can  track,  or  fee  the  print  of  his  feet,  at 
any  gate,  ftile,  or  gap,  if  there  be  one,  if 
you  look  carefully  it  is  ten  to  one  but  you 
trace  his  footfleps ; this  being  done,  you 
may  prepare  for  him  againft  night  in  the 
following  manner : get  two  good  Heel  traps* 
fet  one  of  them  by  the  fide  of  the  gate, 
flile,  or  gap,  where  you  imagine  he  enters, 
within-fide  of  the  field,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  before  directed  for  the  fox  in  a cube 
wap,  and  cover  the  fame,  but.  do  not  handle 

thft 
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the  mould  j then  take  the  liver  of  the  Iheep 
or  lamb  he  has  devoured,  cut  them  into 
llices,  fry  them  in  fome  good  dripping, 
and  put  them  on  the  back  part  of  the  cube  •, 
then  take  a piece  of  the  flelh  of  the  fheep 
or  lamb,  and  rub  it  all  about  the  gate  or 
ftile,  in  order  that  he  may  be  allured 
by  the  fcent ; then  fet  another  trap  in  the 
fame  manner  at  a different  gate,  for  fear  he 
fhould  not  come  in  the  fame  way  : a farmer 
is  fometimes  at  a lofs  for  thefe  traps,  but  if 
he  lives  adjacent  to  any  warren,  he  may  ea- 
fily  borrow  two  of  the  true  fort ; but  for 
fear  of  an  accident  it  would  not  be  amifs  for 
the  farmer  to  have  them  always  by  him*' 
The  above  directions  being  put  into  execu- 
tion, get  a fheep’s  paunch  and  draw  a trail 
all  round  the  field,  as  you  do  for  the  fox, 
and  draw  it  up  dole  to  the  mouth  of  each 
cube  or  trap,  and  by  thefe  means  I have  fre- 
quently cacched  feveral  of  them. 

In  fome  country  places  where  they  have 
none  of  the  aforelaid  traps,  people  are  at  & 
C 6 lo& 
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lofs  how  to  proceed,  the  fubfequent  method 
will  fupply  their  place  in  home  meafure, 
and  be  attended  with  fuccefs;  when  you 
have  difcovered  in  the  morning,  that  he  has 
been  among  the  fheep  over  night,  get  Tome 
good  dripping  as  big  as  a tennis  ball,  rafp 
two  good  figs  of  nux  vomica,  and  mix  them 
together,  ftiffened  with  a little  flour;  make 
feveral  of  thefe  balls,  and  at  evening  trail 
a ftreep’s  paunch,  tied  to  a firing,  to  each 
gate,  ftile,  or  gap,  where  you  imagine  be 
enters,  putting  one  of  thefe  balls  at  every 
place,  fixt  on  the  top  of  a finall  piece  of 
flick,  about  fix  inches  high,  with  the  other 
end  in  the  ground,  which  will  prevent  the 
mice  from  eating  it ; when  you  have  trailed 
to  one  place,  there  flick  the  ball,  trailing 
on  to  the  next  in  like  manner,  till  you  have 
gone  quite  round  the  field  ; let  this  be  done 
juft  at  dark,  and  go  again  in  the  morning, 
and  obferve  how  many  balls  are  gone,  the 
remaining  ones  take  up,  and  put  them 
down  again  at  night,  and  fo  proceed  till  you 
find  he  has  fwallowed  fome  of  them,  of 

which 
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which  there  is  no  fear  if  he  chance  to 
come. 

I have  fometimes  been  greatly  embaraffed 
in  catching  him,  though  1 have  fully  dil- 
covered  the  place  at  which  he  came  into 
the  field  to  deftroy  the  flieep  ; for  he  was 
fo  extremely  fhy  that  he  w'ould  not  follow 
the  trail,  nor  touch  any  bait  laid  for  him.’ 
I then  took  the  following  method,  viz.  juft 
at  the  gate  where  he  came  in,  I procured 
two  radded  hurdles  and  put  them  clofe  at 
one  end,  top  and  bottom ; and  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  end  fo  clofed,  I tied  a live 
lamb,  and  at  the  other  end  where  the  open- 
ing was  I fet  two  fteel  traps  clofe  by  each 
other,  and  in  the  room  they  did  not  fill  up, 
I placed  a large  bufli  to  fupply  the  vacancy. 
Thcl'e  traps  were  covered  very  nicely,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  for  the  fox ; the  plan  fuc- 
ceeded,  and  the  arch  thief  was  happily 
taken.  If  it  fhould  be  a Dog  that  comes, 
procure  fome  of  the  urine  of  a proud  bitchy 
and  rub  it  about  the  trail,  or  the  bait,  which 

will 
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will  infallibly  bring  him  on,  let  him  be  ever 
fo  fhy,  and  induce  him  to  go  boldly  up  to, 
the  trap  and  be  caught. 


THE 


THE 


HOUSE  CAT, 

TURNED  WILD. 


HIS  domeflic  animal  is  fo  well 


1 known  as  to  need  no  defcription 
here,  and  is  very  ufeful  in  a family,  but 
frequently  they  will  run  wild  in  woods, 
parks,  chaces,  or  forefts,  and  do  infinitely 
more  mifchief  than  many  vermin  naturally 
wild,  and  become  entirely  the  reverfe  of 
what  they  were  originally  intended  for. 

They  attack  their  prey  with  furprizing 
ferocity,  equal  to  that  of  a tiger,  and  are 
very  hurtful  in  gentlemens  grounds,  fuch 
as  wood-walks,  pheafantries,  chicken* 
grounds,  or  places  where  poultry  is  kept  j 
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where  they  deftroy  the  young  pheafants, 
chickens,  ducks,  rabbits,  and  leverets.  I 
have  killed  feven  of  thefe  Cats  in  one  week, 
in  a gentleman’s  chicken  ground,  where 
they  came  and  deftroyed  almoft  all  his  Chi- 
nefe  and  other  pheafants.  Bantam  and  Gui- 
nea fowls,  and  other  curious  poultry,  both 
domeftic  and  of  foreign  extraction,  alfo  his 
tame  rabbits ; on  all  which  he  fet  the  great- 
eft  value.  I have  caught  divers  of  them  in 
a warren,  who  have  rambled  feveral  miles 
to  come  for  their  prey,  for  there  is  a kind 
of  thefe  creatures,  befides  thole  that  live  in 
the  woods,  which  generally  refide  about 
farm-houfes,  and  at  night  go  out  to  prowl, 
and  are  of  no  fervice  to  the  owner.  As  a 
proof  of  this,  a farmer  happening  to  come 
to  the  warren,  who  lived  about  three  miles 
diftarit,  owned  one  of  the  cats  killed  that 
morning,  v/hich  had  left  his  houfe  the  pre- 
ceding evening.  I have  caught  thirty  wild 
Cats  in  a feafon,  at  the  fame  warren,  and 
we  had  but  two  houfes  near  us,  upwards  of 
a mile  diftant  each  way,  by  which  it  appears 

how 
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how  far  thefe  animals  will  ramble  in  fearch 
of  their  prey. 

I now  proceed  to  the  manner  of  taking 
them  5 when  you  find  they  come  to  any  of 
the  fore-mentioned  places,  get  a common 
box  trap,  or  hutch  trap,  [pi.  II.  fig.  1.  j 
fuch  as  are  ufed  in  warrens ; let  it  be  nine 
inches  wide,  full  ten  inches  high  in  the 
clear,  and  three  feet  long.  Let  the  ftand* 
ards  A.  A.  be  placed  in  the  centre,  on  the 
top  of  the  trap,  ten  inches  from  the  end 
B.  B.  which  muft  Hide  up  and  down  in  a 
groove  i let  the  ftandards  be  twelve  inches 
high,  with  a notch  cut  in  each',  two  inches 
deep,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  wide, 
that  the  fwords  C.  C.  may  have  free  room 
to  play  by  the  fide  of  each  other.  Let  the 
bridge  be  eight  inches  fquare,  and  then  there 
will  be  a clear  inch  in  length  for  the  bridge 
to  play  ; then  get  a piece  of  wood,  half  an 
inch  thick,  and  an  inch  and  half  fquare, 
make  a hole  in  the  middle,  and  place  it  at 
the  bottom  of  the  trap,  up  againft  the  back. 
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in  the  centre,  afterwards  put  a nail  through 
without  a head,  fallen  it  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  trap,  the  nail  Handing  up  half  an 
inch,  then  there  will  be  room  for  the  bridge 
to  hang  on  : make  a hole  at  one  end  of  the 
bridge,  in  the  centre,  place  it  on  the  nail  ; 
in  the  other  end  put  a ftrong  piece  of  wire, 
and  cut  a trigger  hole  in  the  front  of  the 
trap,  towards  the  bottom,  exadlly  in  the 
middle,  three  inches  high,  and  half  an 
inch  wide,  D.  D.  and  be  careful  to  have 
the  irrfide  of  the  trigger  or  tiller  hole  lined 
on  each  fide  the  edges  with  -narrow  pieces 
of  tin,  which  will  prevent  its  being  gnawed, 
and  the  trap  from  being  defaced,  for  all 
vermin,  whether  cats,  rats,  &c.  will  con- 
flantly  gna w and  fcratch  wherever  they  fee 
light ; then  let  the  wire  E,  at  the  lide  of  the 
bridge  go  through  the  trigger  hole  D.  D. 
a fmall  matter  turned  up  at  the  end,  that 
it  may  hitch  to  the  tiller,  which  is  the  fmall 
piece  of  wood  tied  to  the  end  of  the  firing, 
then  fix  a little  bit  of  wood,  F,  half  an  inch 
above  the  trigger  hole,  on  the  outfide  of  the 

trap. 
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trap,  as  a flop  for  the  trigger.  But  fome 
people  are  apt  to  put  the  tiller  in  the  hole, 
where  it  often  hangs  and  prevents  the  trap 
from  ftriking,  whereas,  if  placed  as  directed, 
it  cannot  hang  in  the  leaft,  but  mult  {trike 
and  take  the  enemy ; whom,  in  order  to 
fecure,  when  taken,  let  a piece  of  wood, 
about  half  an  inch  high,  be  nailed  to  the 
bottom  of  the  trap,  on  the  infide,  clofe  to 
where  the  door  falls,  at  each  end  ; this 
will  hinder  any  light  from  coming  in,  and 
prevent  the  vermin  from  lcratching  the  door 
up  again,,  as  I have  known  it  fometimes 
done. 

The  next  ftep  in  the  formation  of  the 
trap  is,  to  take  out  a bit  of  the  wood  from 
the  centre  of  the  top  board  G,  fix  inches 
wide,  cut  flaming  on  one  fide,  and  diredtly 
or  ftraight  down  on  the  other,  with  a fmail 
tenant  law,  which  will  wafte  but  little  of  the 
board,  and  may  readily  be  taken  in  and  out, 
over  the  bridge,  and  is  convenient  to  put 
the  bait  in.  ' Fix  a fmail  piece  of  wood  un- 
der 
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der  the  lid,  the  whole  length,  excepting  the 
thicknefs  of  the  fides,  to  keep  it  from  Aiding 
in  or  out,  and  on  the  even  fide  of  the  lid, 
put  two  final]  wooden  hafps,  H,  H.  which 
will  keep  it  fafi:  on  that  fide,  and  that  fide 
cut  under  or  afiant  holds  fait  likewife; 
then  in  the  back  part  of  the  trap,  in  the 
centre,  above  the  bridge,  drive  a nail 
through,  and  turn  it  up  with  a hook,  to 
hang  the  bait  on.  I have  now  defcribed 
the  trap  to  catch  this  dangerous  enemy, 
with  the  greateft  minutenefs,  but  for  the 
reader’s  better  underftanding  the  nature  and 
meaning  of  the  fame,  I have  annexed  a 
beautiful  copper-plate,  containing  an  exa& 
view  or  reprefentation  of  it,  with  refer- 
ences anfwering  to  the  foregoing  expla* 
nation. 

This  being  done,  take  fome  valerian-* 
powder,  and  fcatter  it  in  and  about  the 
trap,  for  they  are  fond  of  valerian-root  to 
a degree  of  extravagancy,  rolling  them- 
felves  about  when  they  come  near  it,  pur-* 

ring 
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ring,  and  feeming  to  be  as  it  were  in  an  ex- 
tacy  ; if  you  have  no  valerian  at  hand,  put 
fome  pieces  of  marem  or  cat-thyme  into 
the  trap,  which  they  are  like  wife  fond  of 
Now  for  your  bait,  take  fome  fifhes  heads 
or  bones,  or  a red  herring,  rubbing  the  end 
of  the  trap  with  the  fame,  and  hang  it  on 
the  nail,  in  the  back  part,  over  the  bridge* 
this  they  will  eagerly  catch  at,  it  being  an 
obfervation,  that  Cats  love  filh,  but  do  not 
love  to  wet  their  feet ; yet  I have  known  an 
inftance  to  the  contrary,  having  obferved 
one  of  thefe  Cats  take  the  water  like  a 
fpaniel,  after  the  water  rats;  but  this  is 
very  rare  and  uncommon. 

The  bait  being  placed,  take  feveral  red 
herrings,  tie  them  together  in  a firing, 
and  draw  a trail  all  round  where  you 
think  they  come,  and  likewife  to  the  traps  ; 
and  if  they  approach  you  need  not  fear  of 
catching  them.  If  you  find  your  trap  down 
in  the  morning,  one  caution  is  necefiary* 
which  is,  not  to  lift  up  the  door  of  the  trap, 

tq 
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to  difcover  what  kind  of  animal  you  have 
taken,  it  being  pofiible  that  fome  other  ver- 
min may  have  got  in,  for  if  it  Ihould  prove 
to  be  a wild  cat,  the  moment  Ihe  fees  light 
fhe  will  ftrike  at  your  face  with  her  daws, 
and  endanger  your  eye-fight,  and  probably 
make  her  efcape,  having  once  been  ferved 
fo  myfelfj  I would  therefore  recommendto 
take  a thin  lark,  draw  the  end  thereof  to 
the  end  of  the  trap,  fo  far  that  it  be  in  the 
fack’s  mouth,  which  you  muft  draw  up 
tight,  then  rattle  the  other  end,  and  the 
Cat  will  bolt  out  into  the  iack,  and  hold- 
ing the  mouth  tight,  gather  it  together  and 
you  may  do  what  you  pleafe  with  it; 


THE 


THE 


MARTEN  CAT. 


HIS  is  a very  curious  and  beautiful 


JL  animal  not  commonly  known,  even 
by  many  connoifleurs  in  natural  hiftory, 
and  is  the  largeft  of  the  ferret-kind ; he 
feldom  or  never  comes  near  any  dwelling- 
houfes  or  farm  yards,  but  delights  in  folita- 
rinefs,  frequenting  lone  forefts,  chaces, 
woods,  and  other  defart  places  : however  I 
knew  one  that  ufed  to  run  tame  about  the 
kitchen  of  rhe  Bald-Face-Stag,  on  Epping- 
Foreft  5 they  have  no  ftrong  difagreeable 
fcent,  like  the  polecat,  wealel,  and  other 
(linking  animals  of  a fimilar  nature,  bur  are 
reckoned  the  fweeteft  of  the  vermin  kind.; 
I caught  feveral  one  winter,  on  the  aforefaid 


foreft. 
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foreft,  and  fold  their  fkins  for  four  fhillingS 
and  fixpence  each,  for  the  fake  of  the  fur, 
which  is  exceedingly  good. 

Their  lodging  places  are  in  old  crows  or 
tnagpies  nefts,  and  fometimes  in  a wood- 
pecker’s hole,  and  in  hollow  trees : I have 
traced  them  in  the  fnow,  and  when  they 
take  to  a tree  they  will  go  from  one  to  ano- 
ther with  incredible  fwiftnefs  like  a fquir- 
rel,  till  they  fettle  themfelves  in  fome  or 
other  of  the  places  before  mentioned,  where 
you  are  likely  to  find  them.  They  are  very 
fond  of  birds  of  all  kind,  particularly  the 
wood-pigeon,  or  ring-dove,  and  turtle-dove, 
which  in  the  night  time  they  take  from  their 
roofting  places.  Now  when  you  have  dis- 
covered by  their  tracks,  either  in  the  earth 
or  fnow,  where  they  go,  place  a common 
box  or  hutch  trap,  fuch  as  they  ufc  in  war- 
rens, [pi.  II.  fig.  i.j  bait  it  with  a bird, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  I before  defcribed 
for  the  foild  cat,  pick  off  fome  of  the  bird’s 
feathers,  and  ftrew  them  through  the  iruide 

of 
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of  the  trap,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and 
hang  the  bird  on  a nail ; this  is  the  way  I 
have  caught  feveral  of  them ; but  in  fome 
places  I have  known  them  hunted  with 
hounds,  when  they  are  fure  to  lead  the 
dogs  through  the  thickeft  covers  they  can 
find.  They  are  not  an  animal  that  abounds 
in  great  numbers,  but  rather  fcarce  to  be 
found ; I make  this  obfervation,  becaufe 
many  perfonsare  entirely  ignorant  of  its  ex- 
igence, for  which  reafon  I have  been  more 
particular  and  exaft  in  my  account  of  this 
uncommon  creature. 
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P O L E C A T1 


HIS  animal  is  diftinguifhed  by 


1 various  appellations  in  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  being  in  molt  places  call-- 
ed  a Polecat,  in  fome  a Formet,  and 
in  others  a Fitchet,  and  by  one  or  other  of 
the  above  three  names  he  is  known  all  over 
England. 

He  is  a very  lubtle  and  pernicious  crea- 
ture, being  a mortal  enemy  to  fowls  of  all 
kinds,  and  doing  prodigious  mifchief  in 
warrens,  by  deftroying  the  young  rabbits, 
for  when  once  they  take  to  a borough,  con- 
fiding of  a large  number  of  holes  or  angles, 
they  either  kill  or  drive  the  rabbits  away. 


D 2 
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who,  by  inftind,  Hum  fo  dangerous  a foe ; 
in  the  hen-houfes  they  are  equally  deftruc- 
tive,  and  when  they  have  killed  a fowl,  they 
drag  it  away,  if  they  can  get  it  through  the 
hole  they  enter  in  at,  but  they  have  one 
good  property,  that  is,  that  if  they  can 
get  what  they  have  killed  away,  whether 
fowl  or  rabbit,  they  will  eat  of  it  as  long 
as  it  remains  fweet,  before  they  return 
back  to  kill  any  more  ; in  this  circumftance 
differing  from  the  weafei  and  float,  who, 
after  they  have  deftroyed  their  prey,  only 
fuck  the  blood  out,  and  very  feldom  take 
it  away,  but  leave  the  flefli  behind  untouch- 
ed ; if  therefore  you  mifs  any  of  your  fowls, 
or  find  any  of  them  in  part  devoured,  it 
will  be  an  almoft  infallible  criterion  for  you 
to  diftinguiflx  that  the  mifchief  has  been 
done  by  thefe  vermin,  ] 

In  order  the  better  to  deftroy  them,  I 
would  recommend  this  method ; at  night, 
after  your  fowls  are  gone  to  rooft,  mind  to 
fift  fome  fand  before  every  little  hole  you 

fufpedt 
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fufpedt  he  may  come  in  at,  and  look  at  them 
again  in  the  morning  early,  before  the  fowls 
are  moving,  and  you  will  foon  difcern  the 
prints  of  their  feet  by  their  trampling  about, 
then  fee  a common  hutch  trap,  fuch  >as  are 
ufed  in  warrens,  [pi.  II.  fig.  1.]  and  bait  it 
with  a piece  of  fowl  or  fmall  bird  of  any 
kind;  hang  the  bait  on  the  nail,  over  the 
bridge,  as  has  been  obferved  before,  and  if 
you  fhould  catch  one  of  them,  remember 
to  make  the  print  of  his  feet  in  the  land, 
which  will  enable  you  the  better  to  know  it 
another  time,  which  has  been  my  own  con- 
ftant  practice,  to  difeover  what  kind  of  ver- 
min have  been  there  in  any  fhrape,  whether 
made  by  fprinkling  mould  or  fand  ; and  if 
you  fhould  not  have  a hutch  trap  in  your 
pofieffion,  then  put  at  the  place  where  you 
have  tracked  him,  a fmall  Reel  trap,  and 
place  a brick  on  each  fide,  fo  that  he  can* 
not  avoid  coming  over  the  trap,  which  muft 
be  covered  nicely  with  fine  mould  ; do  this 
in  the  afternoon,  then  cover  it  with  a thin 
board,  that  the  fowls  may  not  fpring  it  in 
D 3 going 
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going  to  rood,  then  take  the  board  or  (bel- 
ter away,  and  go  in  the  morning  before  the 
fowls  move,  and  if  you  (hould  not  catch 
him  the  firft  night,  obferve  the  fame  me- 
thods for  a few  nights  more,  and  you  will 
be  fu re  of  him. 


T H E 


THE 


STOAT, 


HIS  animal  in  fome  places  is  called 


a Caint  and  is  the  word  fmall  vermin 


that  exifts,  for  if  they  approach  to  any  war- 
ren, pheafantry  or  chicken-garden,  they  do 
incredible  mifchief,  for  whatever  they  kill 
they  feldom  ear,  but  only  fuck  their  blood, 
on  which  account  they  are  more  deftru&ive 
and  pernicious  by  far,  than  all  the  vermin 
of  the  ferret-kind  put  together,  as  I have 
known  one  to  kill  a dozen  fowls  in  a chick- 
en-garden in  the  fpace  of  one  night,  and 
then  let  them  remain  behind,  after  having 
fucked  out  the  blood  at  the  fide  of  the  neck  ; 
but  I cannot  help  here  taking  notice  of  a 
remarkable  circumftance,  that  is  almofi:  pe- 
culiar to  this  fubtle  animal,  which  is,  that 
they  will  dart  a hare  from  his  form,  and 
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follow  it  by  the  fcent,  as  true  as  the  hound* 
till  he  comes  up  to  it  again  j when  they 
will  flyly  fallen  on  the  fide  of  the  neck,  and 
there  hang  till  the  hare  links  down  with  lofs 
of  blood,  and  then  is  left  untouched  by  the 
Stoat,  in  regard  to  the  flefli,  and  in  this 
manner  I have  Ihot  many  Stoats  hanging  on 
a hare’s  back,  for  if  you  Ihould  chance  to 
be  near  where  this  happens,  you  will  hear 
the  hare  cry,  which  will  diredl  you  which 
way  the  affrighted  animal  is  coming,  be 
then  ready  with  your  gun,  and  it  will  be 
next  to  a miracle  if  you  mifs  Ibooting^ 
him. 

In  the  fame  manner  I have  Ihot  thefe  ver- 
min in  warrens,  for  in  going  by  fome  of  the 
burrows,  I have  heard  a rabbit  cry  under 
ground,  which  occafioned  me  to  remain  a 
fhot  t time  by  the  fide  of  the  burrow,  when 
of  a fudden  the  rabbit  has  bolted  out  with 
the  Stoat  on  its  back,  which  I have  then 
immediately  Ihot  dead,  and  by  this  method 
have  killed  great  numbers  of  them.' 


Now  - 
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• Now  in  all-  chicken-gardens  and  phea- 
fantries,  two  or  more  hutch  or  box  traps, 
(hould  always  remain  fet  under  the  walls  or 
pales,  baited  with  any  fm a 11  bird,  rabbits  or 
fowls  guts,  when  theperfon  who  looks  after 
the  fowls  may  likewife  take  a proper  furvey 
of  the  traps,  by  which  means  they  might 
be  caught  before  they  entered  within  fide 
and  did  the  mifchief,  which  otherwife  muft 
ncceflarily  enfue.  Let  the  traps  be  placed 
on  the  outfide,  clofe  under  the  walls  or 
pales,  with  the  back  part  againit  the  fame, 
make  a wing  or  low  paling,  ahout  eighteen 
inches  high,  with  old  pales,  or  form  a fmal-L 
hedge,  about  the  fame  height,  from  each 
end  of  the  trap,  extending  four  or  five 
yards  aflant,  and  about  two  or  three  yards 
open  at  the  end  from  the  wall,  which  will 
be  a guide  for  them  to  enter  into  the  trap, 
for  they  love  to  run  under  fuch  places,  and 
unlefs  prevented  in  proper  time,  by  the 
method  here  laid  down,  they  will  enter  and 
deftroy  great /numbers  of  rabbits,  phea- 
fants,  ancl  poultry,  in  a fingie  night's 
D 5 time; 
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time ; in  moil  warrens,  therefore,  it  is  ge- 
nerally cuftomar^,  to  have  traps  conftantly 
let  and  baited,  otherwife  you  would  foon 
not  have  any  rabbits  left  therein.  In  hare- 
warrens,  likewife,  hutch  or  box  traps  Ihould 
be  placed  in  divers  parts  of  the  warren,  with 
the  two  ends  painted  white,  and  rubbed 
over  with  the  guts  of  any  animal,  which 
will  prevent  the  hares  from  entering  in, 
but  allure  the  vermin  ; let  them  be  always 
baited  in  the  fame  manner  as  before  ob- 
ferved  ; and  if  you  find  they  likewife  come 
to  your  hen-houfes,  ufe  the  fame  method, 
and  they  will  naturally  come  into  the  trap 
and  be  catched,  and  in  cafe  you  Ihould  not 
have  a hutch  trap,  fet  a fmall  fteel  trap,  as 
before  dire&ed  for  the  polecat,  and  you 
will  be  certain  of  fecuring  him. 


THE 


THE 


WEASEL. 


H E Weafel  is  the  fmalleft  vermin 


A of  the  ferret  kind,  and  is  a very  nox- 
ious little  animal,  in  many  particulars  re- 
fembling  the  float,  laft  defcribed,  but  is  not 
capable,  on  account  of  its  fize,  of  doing 
half  fo  much  mifchief,  though  they  will  de- 
ltroy  young  hares,  rabbits,  and  chickens, 
and,  fucking  out  their  blood,  leave  them 
behind  ; but  in  one  inftance  it  is  extremely 
pernicious  in  chicken-gardens,  hen-houfes, 
S^c.  by  fucking  the  eggs  in  great  abun- 
dance j they  begin  by  making  a fmallhole  at 
one  end,  at  which  they  lick  the  yolk  our, 
and  leave  the  fliell  behind,  whereas  the  rats, 
on  the  contrary,  always  drag  the  eggs  out 
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of  the  neft  and  carry  them  away,  making: 
a large  hole  in  the  egg,  and  fometimes  break 
the  fhell  in  half,  in  order  to  get  at  the  yolk, 
which  the  Weafcl  will  notry  by  the  above 
obfervation  you  will  diftinguifh  what  ani- 
mal has  deftroyed  your  eggs,  and  lay  your 
trap  accordingly.  In  fome  cafes  Weafels 
are  ferviceable,  for  they  will  kill  mice, 
water  rats,  young  houfe  rats,  but  the 
old  Norway  rat  they  are  afraid  to  attack, 
fhunning  him  if  poffible  with  the  greateft 
affiduity  : they  will  likewife  deftroy  moles,, 
having  fometimes  catched  them  in  mole 
traps. 

When  you  have  difcovered  that  they  have 
deftroyed  your  chickens,  or  fucked  your 
eggs,  get  a hutch  or  box  trap,  and  bait  it 
with  a fmall  bird  or  egg,  for  I have  catched 
many  by  baiting  with  an  egg,  and  if  you 
fhould  be  at  a lols  to  know  at  which  place 
he  enters,  make  fome  fhrapes,  either  with 
fand  or  fine  mould,  as  before  defcribed,  and 
when  you  have  difcovered  which  way  he 

comes;. 
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comes,  place  fome  fmall  fleel  traps,  and  ic 
will  be  a theufand  to  one  but  what  you  catch 
him  •,  and  when  you  have  taken  any  of  thefe 
vermin,  make  an  impreffion  of  their  feet  in 
fome  fine  fand,  and  you  will  be  able  to  dif- 
tinguilh  them  another  time : and  if  this  was 
ftriclly  oblerved,  it  would  be  poffible  for 
you  to  know  if  even  a moufe  had  entered 
your  parlour  or  dining-room,  by  fitting  fome 
fand  all  over  the  bottom  of  the  room  at 
night,  the  laft  thing  you  do  ■,  then  lock  the 
door,  and  in  the  morning  you  will  fee  which 
way  they  come  in  and  out;  which  remark 
will  ferve  for  all  thefe  kind  of  vermin  in  ge- 
neral. I conclude  my  account  of  this  crea- 
ture in  defcribing  an  odd  method  by  which 
I have  killed  them,  viz.  when  I have  ob- 
ferved  one  run  into  a hedge,  by  (landing  at 
a proper  diftance  from  the  place,  and  imi- 
tating the  fqueaking  of  a moufe,  I have  en- 
ticed the  Weafel  to  come  out  to  the  fide  of 
the  hedge,  and  then  fhot  him  dead,  and  by 
this  method  I have  deftroycd  feveral  of  them. 


THE 


THE 


FERRET. 


OF  thefe  animals  there  are  two  kinds  or 
fpecies,  the  white  Ferret  and  the 
polecat  Ferret,  fo  called  from  its  great  re- 
femblance  to  the  polecat,  but  they  are  cer- 
tainly two  diftinft  animals,  though  by 
many  perfons  imagined  to  be  one  and  the 
fame,  and  confounded  together  * and  as  a 
proof  of  this  diftindtion,  I have  had  feveral 
excellent  Ferrets  killed  by  the  polecat, 
when  turned  into  the  rabbit  burrows, 
wherein  the  polecat  had  taken  prior  pof- 
feffion. 

Ferrets  are  much  ufed  by  the  warreners 
in  the  following  manner  j when  the  young 
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rabbits  become  of  a tolerable  bignefs  or 
growth,  they  go  to  the  holes  where  they  have 
been  obferved,  with  a dog-Ferret,  and  turn 
him  in  with  a long  fmall  line  round  his  neck, 
and  tlie  other  end  of  the  line  in  their  hands  *, 

W 

if  he  goes  a considerable  way  in,  and  finds 
no  game,  they  draw  him  out  again,  and  put 
him  into  another  hole ; and  when  they  per- 
ceive by  the  line  that  he  has  ftruck  at  one 
of  them,  the  line  is  gently  drawn  out,  and 
he  will  bring  the  rabbit  out  in  his  mouth  j 
the  Ferret’s  throat  is  then  prefied,  or  Squeez- 
ed clofe,  in  order  that  he  may  quit  his  prey, 
and  then  he  is  turned  in  again,  this  method 
the  reader  may  pradhie  with  fuccefs,  and 
take  all  the  young  rabbits  out  of  their,  bur- 
rows, be  their  number  never  fo  great,  but 
one  caution  is  neceflary  to  be  obferved, 
which  is,  not  today  the  rabbits,  as  you  take 
them,  in  the  wind  of  the  Ferrer,  this  will 
baulk  your  fporr,  for  if  he  Scents  or 
winds  them,  he  will  not  keep  in  the 
ground ; in  the  courfe  of  my  practice  I have 
tried  a great  number  of  holes,  in  fome  of 

which- 
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'which  he  has  gone  fix  or  feven  fathom  in 
almoft  ftraight  or  horizontal  angles,  gene- 
rally about  three  or  four  feet  deep  under 
the  earth  before  he  found  his  prey,  but 
thefe  are  too  great  lengths  to  draw  them, 
and  would  be  lofing  too  much  time,  but  if 
you  find  the  rabbits  at  about  three  fathom 
deep,  it  will  anfwer  your  purpofe,  though 
you  may  try  different  angles  or  holes,  and 
take  your  game  at  the  nighefl  s the  above 
method  is  what  is  termed  drawing  them 
with  a Line-Ferret. 

In  the  winter  feafon,  when  you  are  en*- 
deavouring  to  take  the  rabbits,  and  you  can- 
not get  them  to  bolt  or  come  out  of  their 
holes,  the  following  expedient  may  be  put 
into  execution,  in  order  to  take  great  num- 
bers of  them  together ; make  life  of  the 
Line-Ferret  as  before,  turn  him  into  one  of 
the  holes  or  angles  till  he  finds  them,  but 
let  him  not  remain  there  long  enough  to 
lay  hold  of  the  rabbits,  then  put  him  in  at 
another,,  and  fo  in  like  manner  into  all,  and 
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in  the  nigheft  angle  you  find  them,  there 
turn  in  the  Ferret,  and  let  him  lie  while 
you  can  found  him ; what  is  meant  by 
founding  is,  you  mutt  liften  about  where 
you  think  the  line  goes,  with  your  ear  to 
the  ground,  and  where  you  hear  him  dig  a 
trench  crofs  the  hole,  juft  behind  the  place 
where  you  founded  down  to  the  line,  then 
follow  the  line  till  you  come  to  him,  and  in 
all  probability  you  will  take  a great  number 
of  rabbits,  and  this  is  the  reafon  of  trying 
the  Ferret  in  fo  many  different  angles  before 
you  let  him  lie,  for  by  this  method  they 
are  driven  together,  for  if  you  was  to,  let 
him-  lie  at  firit,  perchance  you  might  have 
the  trouble  of  digging  for  only  a Angle  rab- 
bit, for  they  do  not  keep  in  any  great  degree 
together  till  driven  fo  by  the  means  afore* 
faid  ; but  remember  not  to  . muzzle  your 
Line-Ferret. 

Another  method  of  catching  them  is,  by 
what  is  termed  ftarting  or  bolting  j to  this 
end  take  the  bitch  or  fhe  Ferret  and  muzzle 

and 
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and  ufe  it  in  this  manner,  where  there  are 
any  rabbits  in  burrows  or  at  hedges,  which 
you  intend  to  deflroy;  when  you  firft  ap* 
proach  to  the  place,  remember  to  take  the 
wind  of  it,  and  fix  a fmall  purfe-net,  made 
for  the  purpofe,  called  a Flan,  in  foms 
countries,  at  each  hole,  do  this  as  ftill  and 
filent  as  pofiible,  then  put  in  the  Ferrets 
at  the  lee-fide  of  the  burrow,  in  order  that 
you  may  have  the  wind  of  the  rabbits,  and 
ftand  at  the  lee-fide  yourfelf,  not  making 
the  lead  noife,  for  though  many  perfons 
have  a notion,  that  do  what  you  will  the 
rabbits  will  not  ftart,  yet  this  is  a miftake, 
for  if  they  hear  a noife  above  ground  they 
will  fly  down  into  their  lower  holes,  till 
they  can  run  no  further,  then  the  Ferret 
gets  behind  them  and  fcratches  them  till 
they  bleed,  in  which  fituation  it  is  impofiT 
ble  for  him  to  get  before  to  drive  them  out 
into  the  net,  aud  this  is  the  reafon  I enjoin 
a ftridt  filence,  for  then  he  catches  them  in 
their  upper  angles,  on  which  they  bolt  out 
immediately,  for  they  never  lie  in  the  lower 

one3 
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ones  till  they  are  difturbed  above  ground  j 
it  is  therefore  a miftaken  notion  of  a great 
many  people,  to  hunt  and  drive  in  all  the 
rabbits  they  can  find  before  they  put  theFer- 
rets  into  the  ground,  but  this  method  is  en- 
tirely wrong,  if  you  intend  to  ftart  or  bolt 
them,  for  if  they  are  once  driven  to  ground, 
it  is  ten  to  one  if  they  move,  but  will  lie 
and  be  fcratched  to  death  : but  if  you  hunt 
them  with  a Line-Ferret,  you  will  then  have 
Slothing  to  do  but  to  found  your  Ferret  and- 
dig  them  out  as  before  directed. 

I Ihail  here  beg  leave  to  make  a remark 
relative  to  a bad  practice  of  the  warreners, 
who  make  too  frequent  ufe  of  Ferrets, which 
method  1 entirely  difapprove  of ; for,  was  I 
in  poffefiion  of  a warren,  which  I occupied 
for  my  livelihood,  I would  never  put  a Fer- 
ret into  the  ground  at  all,  as  it  does  a war- 
ren infinite  prejudice  and  damage  ; it  makes 
the  rabbits  forfake  their  own  home,  and  run 
away,  and  lie  out  till  they  are  killed,  for 
they  have  a fixed  antipathy  againft  entering 

into 
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into  the  ground  where  there  is  the  leaft  fmell 
of  the  Ferret ; they  have  the  fame  diflike  to 
other  vermin,  and  the  Ferret  is  as  bad 
as  any  of  them  j my  own  method  of 
catching  rabbits  is,  by  nets  made  into  pound 
pitches,  and  then  you  may  fort  them  as  you 
think  proper,  the  bed  you  may  turn  over 
the  net  and  the  word  you  may  kill ; on  the 
contrary,'the  Ferret  has  no  refpedt  to  either, 
but  will  dedroy  the  good  as  well  as  the 
bad. 

The  Ferret,  as  has  been  before  obferved, 
in  many  indances  refembles  the  polecat,  and 
if  one  Ihould  get  away  from  his  hutch,  and 
get  into  the  garden  or  field,  if  you  fhould 
chance  to  get  him  again,  he  becomes  fo 
wild  that  you  can  fcarcely  venture  to  touch 
him.  I have  catched  them  at  the  hen-houfe, 
in  a farm-yard,  where  they  come  to  kill  the 
fowls,  for  being  fet  by  fome  people  to  drive 
out  the  rats,  they  fometimes  lofe  one,  when 
he  preys  about  as  the  polecat  does ; and  will 
fometimes  feed  upon  young  rats,  but  as  to 

the 
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the  old  ones  thofe  he  does  not  choole  to 
face,  fqr  I have  had  feveral  good  Ferrets  as 
could  b^,  all  beat  by  an  old  rat,  which 
they  will  not  touch,  except  they  are  very 
fharp  fet  and  hungry ; this  experiment  *1 
have  made  by  keeping  one  fading  for  a day 
and  a night,  and  then  he  killed  an  old  fierce 
rat  and  eat  him  prefently.  This  affords  a 
ufeful  leffon,  for  if  you  are  going  to  make 
ufe  of  your  Ferrets  for  any  bufinefs,  keep 
them  fading  for  fome  time  befote,  they  be- 
ing of  a veryduggifh  difpofition,  and  when 
their  bellies  are  full  they  will  not  hunt  after 
any  thing,  or  work  in  the  lead:  i have  of- 
ten turned  them  into  holes  after  rats,  when, 
if  they  find  a ned  of  young  ones,  they  will 
eat  them,  and  if  fufficient  to  fatisfy  their 
hunger,  they  will  hunt  after  no  more  prey, 
but  fall  afleep,  for  they  only  go  in  fearch  of 
it  to  ferve  themfelves,  and  when  their  bellies 
are  full,  you  may  hunt  by  yourfelf ; this  is 
the  true  nature  of  the  Ferret. 


In 
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In  fome  places  people  employ  them  i»- 
ftead  of  cats,  in  deftroying  rats,  when  they 
often  prove  of  good  l'ervice,  efpecially  in 
under  floors  of  any  kind,  and  when  they 
lie  between  the  boards,  but  in  ceilings  and 
common  fewers  they  are  not  fo  ferviceable  5 
in  thefirft  they  can  do  no  good,  and  in  the 
latter  they  do  not  much  care  to  wet  their 
feet,  except  when  lharp  let,  and  then  they 
will  feize  the  rat,  which  fometimes  bolts  from 
the  Ferret,  and  is  driven  into  a narrow  angle 
or  corner,  where  being  kept  at  bay  and  made 
defperate,  he  maintains  a fierce  combat  with 
the  Ferret,  and  makes  him  retire  with  his 
face  and  head  terribly  bitten  and  bloody. 


THE 


THE 


HEDGEHOG. 


HIS  little  animal  greatly  refembles 


X the  porcupine,  though  in  miniature, 
his  body,  being  armed  and  fortified  all  over 
with  fmall  fharp-pointed  quills,  which  is  an 
admirable  defence  for  him  againfi:  his  ene- 
mies. It  has  been  afierted  by  fome  writers^ 
and  is  a notion  commonly  received,  that  it 
will  fuck  the  milk  of  cows  in  the  night 
time,  while  they  are  afleep  in  the  fields, 
and  bite  the  dug  in  fuch  manner  that  the 
cow  never  recovers,  but  this  opinion  I be- 
lieve to  be  falfe  and  erroneous,  having  ne- 
ver been  able,  after  many  years  ftridt  enquiry 
and  obfervance,  to  difcover  a fingle  inftance 
of  it  j their  chief  food  confifts  in  acorns. 
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crabs  and  roots,  in  grubbing  up  of  which 
latter  they  damage  the  ground ; you  may 
catch  them  by  fetting  a hutch  trap  under 
the  wall  or  pale  of  any  park  or  warren,  as 
thefe  animals  will  run  under  them  in  the 
night  a considerable  way,  having  taken  fe- 
veral  of  them  by  this  method  in  the  courfe 
of  a week.  I recommend  it  therefore  as 
the  moft  preferable,  as  few  dogs  will  ven- 
ture to  kill  them,  their  quills  being  fo  ex- 
tremely (harp,  and  when  they  find  they  are 
purfued  or  attacked,  they  immediately  roll 
themfelves  up  round  as  a globe  or  ball,  and 
lie  as  if  they  were  dead  ; but  put  them  in- 
to a puddle  or  pan  of  water,  and  they  will 
expand  themfelves  immediately.  I know 
of  no  particular  bait  they  are  fond  of. 
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THIS  vermin  was  brought  originally 
from  Norway  to  England,  in  fhips 
trading  for  timber,  &c.  to  that  country,  and 
being  of  foreign  extra&ion,  they  are  com- 
monly, though  erroneoufly,  called  in  many 
places,  the  Hanover  Rat. 

There  are  very  few  buildings,  either  in 
town  or  country,  that  are  not  troubled  and 
peftered  with  them.  Now  you  mu  ft  care- 
fully obferve  what  part  of  the  building  they 
frequent ; examine  the  fewers  or  lhores,  for 
they  will  find  their  way  up  them  where  there 
is  no  grate,  and  if  there  is  one,  they  will 
gnaw  through  a foft  brick,  and  fcratchdirc 
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dirt  out  by  the  fide  of  the  fhore  into  it,  and 
there  lie  dry,  which  often  flops  up  and 
greatly  detriments  the  fhore.  If  there  are 
any  hog-fties,  where  hogs  are  fattening  in 
winter-time,  the  Rats  without  doors  about 
the  buildings,  will  repair  to  the  flies ; they 
are  very  apt  to  get  under  the  floors,  greatly 
to  the  damage  of  the  houfes  *,  they  will 
likewife  get  behind  the  wainfcots,  and  in 
cielings,  and  make  a noife  that  is  very  dis- 
agreeable to  the  family  : it  is  neceflary, 
therefore,  to  mind  where  they  go  in  and  our, 
for  fome  way  they  mu  ft  of  necefiity  have, 
as  they  cannot  remain  there  long  without 
meat  and  water.  In  order  therefore  for  the 
better  difcovery  of  the  fame,  lift  fome  land 
about,  and  if  any  move,  you  will  eafily  fee 
which  way  they  go,  for*  this  is  an  infallible 
method  to  betray  all  vermin ; in  the  fame 
manner,  if  the  comparifon  may  be  allowed, 
as  Daniel,  in  the  apocrypha,  traced  the  foot- 
fteps  of  the  men,  women  and  children, 
coming  in  at  the  private  door,  by  means  of 
lifting  fome  afhes.  In  the  country  fome- 

times 
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times  they  will  lie  out  in  the  fields  and 
hedges,  3s  long  as  any  corn  remains  upon 
the  ground,  and  breed  in  the  mod  prolific 
manner,  for  1 have  known  them  frequently 
bring  forth  twelve  young  ones  at  one  time  ; 
and  I once  caught  an  old  female  Rat,  that 
had  given  fuck  with  fixteen  teats;  and  as  a 
(till  farther  proof  of  their  fruitfulnefs,  I 
have  known  them  breed  when  only  half 
grown  ; but  in  this  cafe  they  have  had  only 
three  or  four  young  ones  at  a time.  Rut 
to  return,  when  the  cold  weather  comeson, 
they  flock  in  prodigious  numbers  to  the 
houfes  and  other  buildings ; they  likewife 
repair  to  the  barns  and  wheat-ricks,  and 
fometimes  I have  known  them  take  to  the 
ricks,  notwithftanding  they  have  been 
placed  on  (lands,  for  they  will  jump  upon 
the  top  of  the  (tones  placed  as  a fafe-guard, 
with  furprizing  agility,  which  it  was  ima- 
gined was  impofiible  for  them  to  do,  and 
get  into  the  ricks,  where  they  always  make 
holes  in  the  thatch.  I have  known  them 
take  to  hay-ricks  and  get  to  the  top  of  the 
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thatch,  and  bite  through  the  ftraw,  in  fearch 
of  what  little  corn  may  be  left  in  the  fame  j 
fo  that  the  Hacks  or  ricks  have  been  obliged 
to  be  thatched  again.' 

Having  given  a general  defcription  of 
thefe  animals,  I now  proceed  to  point  out 
the  methods  of  catching  them,  in  the  va- 
rious places  they  haunt ; whether  in  the 
cellars,  fhores,  hog-fties,  barns,  ftables, 
faugh ter-haufes,  brew-houfes,  ftiil-houles, 
or  any  other  place,  be  it  what  it  will. 
When  you  have  difcovered  their  haunt,  you 
mu  ft  put  a trap,  hereafter  to  be  defcribed, 
as  near  the  place  as  poffible  j put  a frnail 
piece  of  flick  acrofs  under  each  end  of  the 
trap,  near  the  ftandard,  to  prevent-  it  from 
falling  down  or  ftriklng,  and  it  will  remain 
in  the  fame  pofition  as  fet,  and  the  Rats 
have  free  liberty  to  go  in  and  out  at  plea- 
fure,  in  order  to  embolden  them,  before 
you  fet  your  traps  in  earneft  to  take 
them  ; then  fcentit,  by  a method  hereafter 
to  be  explained,  and  it  will  not  want  fcent- 
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In?  apain  for  a twelvemonth;  for  it  is  my 

O O _ 

conftant  rule  to  fcent  them  only  once  a 
year,  which  will  be  fufHcient.  Take  feme 
chaff  of  any  kind,  mix  forne  wheat-corn 
with  it,  and  put  feme  about  the  bottom  of 
the  trap,  this  prevents  them  from  any  no- 
tion that  it  is  a trap.  If  it  be  in  a place 
where  you  cannot  procure  chaff,  throw 
a handful  of  oats,  barley,  or  malt  about 
the  bottom  ; but  chaff,  mixed  with  feme 
kind  of  corn,  as  before  obferved,  is  prefer- 
able. You  will  have  occafion  to  do  this 
only  for  the  firft  time  of  fetting  the  traps  to 
work  ; for  when  once  feme  Rats  have  been 
catched  in  them,  and  have  piffed  and  dunged 
therein,  they  will  be  in  better  order  for  it; 
it  is  a wrong  pradtice,  therefore,  in  many 
people,  to  wafh  the  trap  clean  before  they 
fet  it  again;  on  the  contrary  let  the  dung 
remain  in  it,  for  this  reafon,  that  the  Rat 
will  enter  with  greater  confidence  where  he 
finds  his  brethren  have  been  before  him  ; 
but  if  it  hinders  the  trap  from  -ftriking,  or 
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it  is  got  under  the  bridge,  then  take  it 

out. 

Now  if  you  perceive  that  they  come  to 
four  or  five  different  places,  I would  advife, 
by  all  means,  to  put  a trap  at  each  place. 
Some  people  are  afraid  of  a little- expence, 
and  make  fliift  with  one  trap  onjy,  in  which 
cafe  you  are  obliged  to  move  your  traps 
about,  which  makes  them  fhy,  and  miffing 
forne  of  their  companions  renders  them  (lilt 
flayer;  mind  therefore  to  have  a trap  at 
each  place,  fet  them  ail  to  feed  at  the  fame 
time,-  and  put  a little  bundle  of  ftraw  as 
each  end,  that  they  may  go  in  and  out 
privately  i and  if  you  cannot  get  any  ftraw, 
flicker  each  end  of  the  trap  with  forne  old 
boards,  and  keep  them  as  private  as  poffi- 
ble,  for  this  they  like,  and  it  will  anfwer 
your  intent  the  better.  When  your  traps 
are  all  fet,  as  near  the  places  where  they 
run  as  you  can,  you  muft  feed  them  after 
the  following  manner : put  lome  of  the  feed 
(the  recipe  to  prepare  which  will  be  here- 
after 
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after  given)  at  their  holes,  fcatter  a little 
quite  up  to  the  end  of  the  trap,  and  fa 
along  to  the  bridge  within  fide,  and  there 
put  a handful.  When  this  is  performed  at 
each  trap,  you  mult  flay  two  or  three  nights 
before  you  go  to  them,  and  you  will  fee 
which  trap  they  have  eaten  out  of,  perhaps 
from  all  of  them,  or  poffibly  from  only  one, 
as  fometimes  they  are  very  fhy  ; for  I have 
known  them  to  eat  the  food  prepared  for 
them,  from  their  holes  quite  up  to  the  trap,, 
for  a week  before  they  would  enter  in  *,  but 
when  once  they  have  entered  in,  and  find 
they  are  not  hurt,  they  will  then  come  freely 
enough.  In  the  next  place,  when  you  go 
round  to  take  a furvey  of  your  traps,  take 
notice  of  thofe  they  have  eaten  out  of,  and 
put  fame  more  food  in,  but  after  the  firffc 
time  of  feeding  them,  you  need  only  put  an 
handful  on  the  bridge.  Make  it  your  rule 
to  take  this  furvey  in  the  morning,  and 
when  you  perceive  they  come  to  feed  boldly 
and  freely,  then  is  the  proper  time  to  think 
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of  taking  them  •,  but  for  two  or  three  nights 
previous  to  your  catching  them,  when  you 
have  given  them  food  in  the  morning,  re- 
member to  look  at  the  traps  again  at  night ; 
for  if  it  be  a quiet  place  they  will  feed  by 
day-light,  and  where  this  happens,  fet  thofe 
traps  going  in  the  day-time,  and  the  reft  in 
the  evening ; and  as  they  are  caught  take 
them  out  of  the  trap,  by  means  of  a little 
wire  cage  j which  is  defcribed  at  the  end  of 
the  Rat-trap  ftruck  in  [pi.  V.]  afterwards 
put  them  into  the  large  cage,  proceed  in 
this  manner  till  bed-time,  and  then  put  up 
all  your  traps  again,  that  they  cannot  ftrike, 
by  means  of  a fmall  piece  of  a ftick  laid 
acrofs,  under  the  ends,  as  before-mentioned, 
and  put  fome  more  food  in  them,  for  two 
or  three  nights  longer,  till  they  are  become 
bold  ; then  fet  them  all  again ; and  this 
may  be  tranfadled  without  breaking  your 
left  in  the  leaft;  but  in  fome  places  where 
they  lie  in  the  ceilings  or  behind  the  wain- 
fcots,  they  are  not  in  motion  till  the  houfe 

is 
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is  {till,  and  the  family  gone  to  reft,  and 
where  this  happens  you  muft  fit  up  later, 
and  when  any  perfon  has  this  book  in  his 
pofieffion,  by  following  the  diretftions  there- 
in carefully,  he  may  eafily  get  the  better  of 
thefe  vermin. 

When  I have  been  catching  thefe  vermin 
at  any  nobleman  or  gentleman’s  houfe,  after 
having  been  abfent  for  fome  time,  I have 
been  obliged  to  fit  up  all  the  nighr,  in  or- 
der to  keep  their  numbers  under : but 
when  a perfon  is  in  the  houfe  or  near  the 
premifes,  there  is  no  neceftity  of  his  lofing 
his  reft,  or  attending  in  fo  clofe  a manner, 
becaufe  he  may  take  his  opportunity  to  catch 
them  when  he  thinks  proper ; and  on  any 
night  he  fixes  for  that  purpofe  ; if  any  buft- 
nefs  fhould  intervene,  that  he  cannot  con- 
veniently put  his  defign  into  execution, 
then  let  bim  give  them  a little  food  again, 
and  they  will  not  be  baulked.  Be  certain 
to  remember  this  piece  of  advice,  for  when 
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the  Rats  come  for  their  fupper,  and  you 
have  neglected  to  leave  them  any,  then  they 
will  be  difappointed,  and  obliged  to  go  to 
other  places  in  fearch  of  food : therefore 
when  you  have  fome  at  feed,  mind  to  keep 
them  there  at  the  different  places,  to  which 
they  will  come  with  the  greateft  regularity, 
if  not  baulked ; fo  continue,  ftill  feeding 
them,  never  negle&ing  a fingle  night, 
till  you  have  a leifure  evening,  and  that 
will  encourage  them  to  be  bold  and  come 
freely.  Obferve  the  night  that  you  fet  your 
traps  going,  to  lay  food  that  they  cannot 
carry  away,  and  put  but  a little  on  the 
bridge,  and  on  each  fide,  that  you  may  be 
fure  of  catching  what  comes  to  feed  ; and 
if  in  going  round  to  your  traps  two  or  three 
times,  you  obferve  one  of  them  that  has  not 
ftruck,  ftrike  it  yourfelf;  for  fometimes 
they  will  not  go  down  eaffly,  if  they  Hand 
long,  but  fet  hard,  then  the  Rats  will  eat 
the  food  out,  and  not  ftrike  the  trap.  Now 
as  they  are  caught,  go  round  and  take  them 
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out  with  your  fmall  cage,  and  put  them 
into  the  large  one : in  this  manner  I have 
caught  feventy-two  in  one  night’s  time, 
though  fometimes  in  that  trap  where  they 
have  fed  the  bed,  I have  not  caught  one 
Rat,  according  to  expectation.  If  this 
Ihould  happen  to  you  be  not  in  the  leaf!: 
difcouragea  $ for  they  will  come  again,  and 
difappointment  may  have  been  occafioned 
by  their  having  met  with  fome  other  ver- 
min in  the  way ; for  fometimes  a weafel, 
float,  or  polecat,  will  go  in  and  baulk  your 
traps,  as  they  leave  a moft  horrible  flench 
behind  them,  very  difagreeable  to  the  Rats  5 
and  in  the  courfe  of  my  practice  I have 
caught  great  numbers  of  the  animals  juft 
before-mentioned,  but  more  particularly  the 
polecat,  all  in  the  rat-traps ; by  which  it  is 
evident  how  naturally  thefe  vermin  will  fol- 
low one  another,  when  prowling  in  the 
night  after  their  prey  j but  thefe  events, 
which  now  and  then  happen,  ought  not,  in 
the  leaft,  to  flacken  your  diligence  s for  by 

care 
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care  and  perfeverance,  and  by  following 
the  above  rules,  you  will  foon  take  and  de- 
ft rcy  tnefe  terrible  and  fubtle  domeftic  ene- 
mies. 

The  following  cautions  are  neceflary  in 
removing  them  from  the  trap  to  the  cage  : 
when  you  go  round  in  order  to  furvey  your 
traps,  and  find  one  down,  take  the  fmall 
wire  cage,  and  put  it  clofe  to  the  right 
hand  end,  which ‘is  the  handieft  method  of 
taking  them  out,  unlefs  the  trap  Hands  in 
fuch  a pofition  that  you  cannot  command 
that  end.  When  you  have  placed  the  cage 
properly,  pull  that  end  ,of  the  trap  up  next 
your  right  hand,  juft  high  etiohgh  for  the 
Rat  to  come  out  into  the  cagb,  fk  the  can- 
dle (land  down  by  the  cage;,  which  you  mult 
hold  faft  with  your  hand,  that  they  may 
notdrive  it  away  j for  fometrmes  when  they 
fee  light,  they  will  fpring  or  bolt  out  with 
fuch  velocity,  that  except  yob  hold  the  cage 
tight,  and  clofe  to  the  trap,  they  will  drive 

it 
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it  away,  and  fo  efcape.  At  other  times  they 
are  fulky,  and  will  not  come  out  if  they  can 
help  it*,  in  this  cafe  you  mud  make  anoife, 
and  rattle  againft  the  other  end  of  the  trap 
and  they  will  foon  bolt  out  into  the  cage. 
Another  piece  of  advice  is  here  neceffary, 
for  when  one  Rat  has  come  out  you  may 
poflibly  think  there  are  no  more  in  the  trap, 
and  take  the  cage  away,  but  be  certain  of 
this  firft,  for  I have  had  feven  at  one  time 
in  the  fame  trap.  By  obferving  this  rule 
you  will  be  enabled  to  guard  againft  any  of 
them  getting  away,  after  you  have  been  at 
the  trouble  of  taking  them. 

I ftiall  now  give  the  reader  a very  minute 
and  exadl  defcription  of  the  make  and  con- 
ftru&ion  of  the  trap,  made  ufe  of  in  the 
foregoing  inftances,  which,  with  the  print 
* annexed,  will  give  him  a full,  perfedf,  and 
adequate  idea  of  the  fame-,  it  is  made  in 
the  following  manner:  Take  three  boards 
fpl.  III.]  two  feet  two  inches  long,  let  the 

two 
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two  Tides  ftand  on  the  bottom,  nine  inches 
high,  by  nine  inches  wide  in  the  dear ; then 
take  a thick  bit  of  wood  three  inches  wide, 
and  put  it  in  the  top  of  the  trap  in  the 
centre,  for  the  upright  centre  E.  [pi.  IV.] 
to  go  in  ; in  the  front  of  the  trap,  at  the 
bottom,  cut  a hole  for  the  trigger,  half  an 
inch  wide,  and  three  inches  high,  BB  * line 
the  infide  of  the  hole  with  fome  pieces  of 
tin  about  an  inch  wide,  that  they  may  not 
deface  the  infide  of  the  trap,  for  a Rat  will 
always  gnaw  and  fcratch  wherever  he  fees 
any  light  then  take  two  pieces  of  board  to 
go  in  even  or  level  at  each  end,  and  under 
thefe  take  two  fiiort  pieces,  fix  inches 
high,  to  go  in  eafy,  nailing  the  top  down 
to  thefe  at  each  end,  and  then  hanging  the 
top-pieces  F F.  within  an  inch  of  the  end 
neareft  the  centre, they  will  go  up  and  down 
together.  In  the  centre,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  trap,  again  ft  the  back,  take  a piece  of 
wood,  two  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch 
thick,  make  a hole  in  the  centre  of  it,  then 
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put  a nail  through  without  a head,  fatten 
it  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  trap,  and  let 
the  nail  ftand  up  half  an  inch;  in  order  to 
hang  the  bridge  on  : then  take  a piece  of 
half  inch  board  five  inches  wide,  and  feven 
inches  and  a half  long,  make  a hole  at  one 
end,  in  the  centre,  and  at  the  other  end  put 
a ftrong  bit  of  wire  D,  and  let  it  come 
through  the  trigger-hole  B B,  bent  and 
turned  up  at  the  extremity,  a quarter  of  an 
inch,  that  it  may  hitch  or  fatten  to  the  trig- 
ger, and  over  the  trigger-hole  about  half  an 
inch,  nail  a little  piece  of  wood  C,  about 
two  inches  long,  in  order  to  ftop  the  tiller, 
to  prevent  its  going  into  the  trigger-hole; 
let  your  ftandard  E,  at  the  top  of  the  trap, 
be  five  inches  high,  with  a notch  in  the  cen- 
tre, oppofite  the  trigger-hole;  let  it  be 
hall  an  inch  wide,  and  two  inches  down  ; 
then  you  mutt  put  a finall  nail  at  each  end, 
to  both  which  tie  a firing  and  bring  them 
through  the  notch  in  the  ftandard  and  tie 
them  both  together ; then  cut  one  end  off, 

and 
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and  bringing  the  other  end  down  tie  it  to 
the  trigger,  which  is  the  finall  piece  of 
wood  tied  to  the  end  of  the  firing,  in  order 
to  fet  the  trap,  which  muft  be  fee  up  about 
fix  or  feven  inches  high,  at  each  end.  The 
intent  of  having  the  under  pieces  but  fix 
inches  high,  is,  that  you  may  be  enabled 
to  take  them  out  with  the  greater  fafety  j 
for  when  you  place  the  fmall  wire  cage  at 
the  end  of  the  trap,  then  lift  the  end  thereof 
level  or  even  with  the  fmall  hole  at  the  fide 
of  the  cage,  and  there  will  be  fufficient  room 
for  the  Rat  to  go  into  the  cage  very 
eafily. 

Having  deferibed  the  trap,  I now  pro- 
ceed to  another  particular,  which  is,  that 
you  muft  put  it  into  a large  box,  in  orfier 
to  keep  other  animals  from  eating  the  food 
prepared  for  the  Rat,  and  likewife  to  hinder 
the  dogs  from  coming  to  it  i for  fometimes, 
when  they  find  a trap  where  the  Rats  come 
to  feed,  they  will  lie  by  it  and  baulk  the 
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Rats.  This  box,  therefore,  is  a fafeguard 
or  defence  for  them,  for  when  any  thing 
difturbs  them,  they  will  run  in  at  the  holes, 
at  each  end  of  the  bottom  of  the  box,  to 
fave  themfelves,  and  when  the  ends  of  the 
trap  are  fheltered,  they  will  feed  quietly;  if 
therefore  your  dogs  fhould  come  and  dis- 
turb the  traps,  you  muffc  baulk  them,  and, 
during  your  abfence,  mind  to  lock  the  boxes, 
to  keep  any  perfon  from  them,  which  has 
always  been  my  conftanc  practice. 

The  box  £pl.  IV.  fig.  2.]  is  made  in  this 
manner : three  feet  long,  a foot  and  a half 
wide,  and  twenty  inches  high,  with  two 
fmall  holes  E,  one  at  each  end,  at  the  back, 
clofe  to  the  bottom  of  the  box,  about  three 
inches  diameter,  or  fquare,  as  you  like; 
then  the  Rats  can  go  in  and  out  without 
being  difturbed,  and  no  other  animal  can 
take  their  food  but  themfelves.  Let  the 
infide  traps  have  a pound  weight  of  fheet- 
lead  nailed  on  at  each  end,  which  will 
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make  them  ftrike  quick,  and  keep  the  end 
down,  for  I have  known  them  to  get  out 
of  thefe  traps  for  want  of  fufficient  weight  s 
and  for  the  more  effectually  preventing 
them  from  getting  their  nofes  under  the 
end  and  lifting  them  up,  take  a fmall  piece 
of  wood,  an  inch  wide  and  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  thick,  and  put  it  acrofs,  at  the  bot- 
tom, in  the  infide,  at  each  end,  that  the 
end  of  the  trap  may  ftrike  down  flulh  with- 
out fide.  Let  this  piece  of  wood  be  lined 
with  tin,  that  they  may  not  gnaw  it  away. 
Let  the  traps  be  made  of  ftout  inch-fit, 
which  is  the  beft  wood  you  can  make  ufe 
of*,  for  that  will  never  warp  nor  bend,  as 
other  wood  does  •,  but  any  old  packing  box 
will  do  for  the  outfide.  If  they  are  not  ex- 
actly made  as  I have  already  prefcribed, 
they  will  anfwer  the  intent,  yet  if  you  are 
obliged  to  make  new  ones,  they  may  as 
well  be  made  according  to  the  directions 
before  given  ; but  if  it  is  a quiet  place 
where  you  can  lock  the  door,  or  in  a barn. 
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or  the  outfide  of  a barn  at  a farm-houfe, 
the  following  trap  may  be  ufed  with  great 
r.d vantage  and  efficacy,  which  is  the  .com- 
mon hutch  or  box  trap,  which  however 
muft  be  fheltered,  at  each  end,  as  before 
dire&ed.  This  trap  the  reader  is  referred 
to  [plate  II.  fig.  1.]  and  likewife  to  the  de» 
fcription  of  the  fame,  in  the  account  of  the 
wild  cat,  in  page  49  of  this  work.  And 
here  I beg  leave  to  give  a general  caution 
to  the  reader,  which  is,  to  follow  the  direc- 
tions laid  down  in  the  preceding  pages,  and 
praftife  them  by  himfelf  j for  company  will 
baulk  the  fport,  and  when  once  the  traps  are 
baulked,  the  blame  will  fall  upon  the  au- 
thor, who  is  not  in  the  leaft  in  fault  •,  for  he 
will  maintain  and  abide  by  every  inftru&ion 
before  given,  to-  be  exa&ly  juft  and  true^ 
Remember,  likewile,  that  they  are  a very 
fubtle  vermin,  for  if  they  in  the  leaft  fufpedfc 
what  you  are  about,  you  cannot  catch  them, 
for  I would  not  have  you  imagine  that  any 
kind  of  vermin  will  ever  enter  a trap,  know- 
ing 
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mg  it  to  be  one ; on  the  contrary,  you  muft 
entice  and  encourage  them  by  the  means 
before  laid  down,  which  will  make  them 
bold,  and  enable  you  to  catch  them  with 
the  greateft  facility  imaginable.  Now  when 
you  have  fet  all  your  traps  to  work,  you 
will  want  to  fcent  them,  which  mull  be 
performed  in  this  manner;  take  twenty 
drops  of  the  oil  of  rhodium,,  fix  or  feven 
grains  of  mufk,  half  an  ounce  of  the  oil  of 
annifeed,  put  them  in  a fmall  phial  for  ufe, 
and  before  you  fet  the  traps,  fhake  them 
well  together,  then  fcent  your  traps  as  fol- 
lows : Take  a fmall  piece  of  paper  t willed 
up,  dip  it  in  the  bottle,  and  rub  each  end 
of  the  trap,  and  put  two  or  there  drops  on 
the  bridge,  and  likewife  the  holes  at  each  end 
of  the  box ; leave  the  paper  in  each  trap, 
and  let  every  trap  be  ferved  in  this  manner ; 
the  reafon  of  mixing  thefe  three  ingredients 
together  is,  that  I have  always  tried  it  with 
fuccefs,  for  in  fome  places  the  rats  love  the 
fmell  of  rhodium,  in  others  they  like  the 
fmell  of  muflc,  and  again,  in  other  places, 

they 
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they  love  the  fmell  of  annifeed;  on  this 
account  I mix  them  all  together,  that  the 
fccnt  of  either  one  or  other  of  the  above  in- 
gredients may  entice  and  allure  them  to  the 
trap.  Another  piece  of  inftruftion  is  necef- 
fary  to  be  given  : when  you  firft  fet  your 
traps  to  work,  different  means  are  to  be 
ufed  according  to  the  different  places  you 
are  catching  at ; if  it  is  at  a dog-kennel, 
put  feme  fmall  pieces  of  boiled  flefli  about 
in  the  trap,  as  well  as  the  feed ; if  in  a 
flaughter-houfe,  put  fome  fmall  bits  of  fat, 
or  fmall  pieces  of  guts ; if  in  a brewhoufe 
put  fome  malt ; if  in  a ftill-houfe  put  fome 
of  the  meal ; if  in  a mill  the  fame ; if  at  a 
barn,  put  in  fome  corn  as  well  as  the  feedj 
and  fo  likewife  in  all  other  inftances.  The 
reafon  of  this  method  of  proceeding  is,  in 
whatever  places  your  traps  are  fet,  put 
fome  of  the  fame  things  in  the  trap  as  they 
as  they  have  been  before  ufed  to ; for  then 
they  have  not  fo  great  a notion  of  its  be- 
ing a trap:  you  mull:  not  ufe  any  of  the 

feenting 
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fcenting  in  the  feed,  for  there  is  nothing 
they  are  fo  fond  of  in  their  food  as  the  oil 
of  carraways. 

The  Recif  e how  to  make  the  Food 
or  Feed . 

Take  a pound  of  good  flour,  three  ounces 
of  treacle,  and  fix  drops  of  the  oil  of  car- 
raways, pnt  them  all  into  a bowl,  and  rub 
them  well  together,  till  it  looks  all  alike  5 
be  fure  to  mix  it  well ; then  put  a pound  of 
the  crumb  of  bread  to  it  5 for  they  like  the 
bread  mixt  with  their  feed  better  than  the 
feed  alone,  it  being  too  lufcious,  for  which 
reafon  they  do  not  like  it  fo  well  by  itfelf ; 
but  that  night  on  which  you  catch,  put 
no  bread  to  it,  left  they  Ihould  carry  it 
away. 

There  is  a neceffity  for  your  having  two 
wire  cages,  one  fmall,  [pi.  II.  fig.  2.]  ufed 
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in  going  round  your  traps,  in  order  to  take 
the  vermin  out  to  put  them  into  the  larger 
one,  made  in  the  manner  following  : 

The  fmall  wire  cage  mud  be  thus  con- 
flruded ; let  it  be  nine  inches  in  length  by 
nine  wide,  four  inches  and  a half  high, 
with  a fall  in  it  at  one  end  and  a door 
at  the  other,  the  firft  to  let  them  in 
at,  and  the  other  to  let  them  out  into 
the  great  cage,  which  mud  be  made  as  fol- 
lows : Let  it  be  twenty  inches  long,  nine 
inches  wide,  and  eight  inches  high,  with  a 
fall  at  one  end,  to  let  them  in  from  the 
fmall  cage,  and  a door  on  the  top  to  take 
them  out  at ; now  when  you  are  catching, 
fet  your  great  cage  out  of  the  way,  at  fome 
didance,  that  the  other  Rats  may  not  hear 
them  fqueak,  for  that  will  baulk  yourfport 
and  occafion  them  to  run  away.  In  the 
morning,  if  you  do  not  choofe  to  drown 
them,  perhaps  you  will  want  to  hunt  thofe 
you  have  taken,  and  know  not  how  to  take 
them  out  at  the  top  of  the  great  cage  ; but 
F this 
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this  may  be  done  very  eafily  •,  for  if  you  do 
not  hurt  them  they  will  not  bite  you  •,  for 
by  (landing  together  in  the  trap  all  night 
they  aie  cowed,  and  have  not  the  lead  no- 
tion of  biting,  unlels  you  lhould  happen  to 
fqueeze  them  too  hard ; but  you  may  take 
them  out  one  by  one,  with  your  hand,  very 
fafely.  Now  this  matter  is  a fecret,  for  we 
always  inculcate  the  notion  that  they  will 
bite  you  terribly,  unlefs  you  rub  your  hands 
with  fome  kind  of  ingredient  or  other.  I 
was  once  of  that  opinion  my felf,  but  am 
now  better  convinced  ; indeed  when  there 
are  but  four  or  five  left  behind  in  the  trap, 
they  are  apt  to  be  very  violent  and  out- 
rageous, you  may  then  (hake  them  out  to 
your  dog.  There  is  a wide  difference  in 
the  temper  and  difpofition  of  thefe  animals  ; 
for  fome  are  fo  favage  and  untamed,  that 
they  will  fet  up  their  backs,  looking  very 
fiercely  and  crying  out,  if  you  do  but  look 
at  them ; but  when  you  meet  with  one  of 
this  kind,  (hake  him  well  in  the  cage,  to- 
gether with  the  reft,  and  obferve  when  he 

has 
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has  put  his  head  among  the  others,  and 
take  him  out  by  his  tale  and  he  will  not 
bite  you  ■,  but  obferve  when  you  have  firft 
catched  them  do  not  go  to  handle  them  di- 
reftly,  for  then  they  are  fo  mad  and  furious 
that  they  will  bite  any  thing. 

I lhall  here  give  the  reader  another  max- 
im I have  often  followed  very  fuccefsfully  ; 
if  you  find  the  holes  quiet  and  no  rats  to 
ufe  them,  it  will  then  be  incumbent  on  you 
to  ftop  them  up  in  this  manner,  to  prevent 
others  from  entering  therein  : Take,  a pint 
of  common  tar,  half  an  ounce  of  pearl- 
afhes,  an  ounce  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  a good 
handful  of  common  fait,  mix  them  all  well 
together  in  any  old  deep  pan ; get  fome 
pieces  of  paper,  and  put  fome  of  the  above 
mixture  very  thick  on  the  paper,  and  place 
enough  of  this  into  the  holes  to  ftop  them, 
and  then  let  the  bricklayer  make  good  after 
you  ; and  if  you  fhould  find  any  of  the  holes 
opened  again,  it  is  certain  you  had  not  put 
in  a fufficient  quantity,  then  put  in  fome 
F 2 more. 
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more,  and,  if  it  is  done  as  it  ought,  they 
■will  never  approach  there  any  more,  while 
either  fmell  or  tafte  remains  in  it ; now  by 
flopping  the  holes  in  the  fhores  in  town, 
where  they  come  up,  with  the  above  mix- 
ture, I have  kept  a gentleman’s  houfe  en- 
tirely clear,  and  never  have  caught  one  fingle 
Rat. 

Now  fometimes  they  will  get  in  behind 
the  wainfcot  and  in  the  ceiling,  in  town, 
and  not  come  out  into  the  houfe,  but  re- 
main there,  and  become  very  troublefome, 
and  this  is  a very  bad  cafe:  in  order  there- 
fore to  make  them  forfake  thefe  places, 
find  out  a fmall  hole  or  crack,  then  take  a 
handful  of  common  fait,  and  put  it  in  at 
the  hole  or  crack,  and  pour  upon  the  fait  a 
Ipoomu  or  two  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  this 
will  maxe  filch  a fumigation  or  fmoke,  that 
they  cannot  bear  it,  then  ftop  the  hole  or 
crevice  again,  that  the  fmoke  may  not  come 
out,  do  this  in  two  or  three  places,  as  near 
where  you  hear  them  as  you  can,  and  it 

will 
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will  caufe  them  to  forfake  thole  places* 
This  method  is  very  fafe,  as  no  damage 
can  poflibly  enfue  to  the  wainfcot  from  the 
fmoke. 

I fhall  now  point  out  a method  to  kill 
them,  where  you  cannot  fet  a trap  for  them  : 
Take  a quart  of  the  fame  food,  before 
made  ufe  of  in  taking  them  in  traps,  then 
rafp  three  figs  of  nux  vomica,  add  to  thefe 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  crumb  of  bread,  mix 
them  all  well  together,  and  this  will  be  their 
certain  bane;  but  firft  give  them  fome  with- 
out the  nux  vomica  figs,  for  two  or  three 
fucceeding  nights,  and  when  they  find  it 
agrees  with  them,  they  will  then  eat  that 
mixed  with  the  fig,  with  great  freedom  and 
greedinefs. 

I am  not  much  a friend  to  poifonlngRats 
in  houfes,  except  in  cafes  of  neceflhy,  but 
if  it  mull  be  done,  I w uld  by  no  means 
recommend  the  ufe  of  arfenic,  or  corrofive 
fublimate,  which  is  too  often  pradtifed,  for 
F 3 then 
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then  they  creep  into  holes  about  the  houfe, 
get  between  the  ceilings,  and  other  places, 
and  there  die,  and  occafton  a very  difagree- 
able  fmell ; for  as  foon  as  they  have  taken 
enough  of  it,  it  is  like  a fpark  of  fire  in 
their  bowels,  and  brings  on  an  infatiate 
thirft,  and  they  are  reftlefs  and  uneafy  till 
they  get  at  fomething  to  drink,  either  water, 
milk,  or  beer,  and  then  they  die  immedi- 
ately ; from  this  circumftance  it  is  evident 
what  dangerous  confequences  may  arife,  if 
any  perfon  fhould  drink  any  of  the  milk  or 
beer,  where  thefe  vermin,  thus  poifoned, 
have  been  flavering  and  drinking ; but 
fometimes  it  is  a difficult  matter  to  make 
them  fwallow  enough  to  kill  them,  for  the 
moment  they  tafte  the  fharp  acid  contained 
therein,  it  corrodes  the  mouth  and  loofens 
the  teeth,  and  then  they  will  eat  no  more  of 
it,  whereas  the  mixture  of  the  nu?t  vomica, 
before  recommended,  is  quite  different,  and 
if  even  tafted  by  any  perfon,  no  fuch  fatal 
effetfts  can  happen,  for  there  is  nothing  but 
a little  bitter  tafte  that  is  difagreeable  j and 

they 
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they  will  take  a fufficient  quantity  to  kill 
them  before  they  know  it,  and  then  they 
cannot  get  rid  of  it,  for  it  throws  them  into 
fits,  puts  them  to  the  greatefl  agony,  and 
they  die  foon  after ; and  in  order  to  be  more 
certain  of  its  effects,  I have  kept  them  in 
a cage,  and  gave  it  them  to  try  the  experi- 
ment. 

I conclude  my  account  of  the  Rat  with 
the  few  following  particulars,  which  I flat- 
ter myfelf  will  prove  ufeful ; they  are  often 
very  troublefome  in  coming  up  the  fhores, 
more  efpecially  in  ftill-houfes  and  brew- 
houfesi  now  in  the  above  inftances,  or  in 
any  other  fhores,  where  you  cannot  conve- 
niently fet  a trap,  I have  pra&ifed  the  fub- 
fequent  fcheme  with  great  fuccefs,  which 
although  it  does  not  deftroy  them,  will  in- 
fallibly drive  them  away:  When  you  have 
catched  fome  Rats  and  killed  them,  take 
fome  white  arfenic,  finely  powdered,  put 
it  into  an  old  pepper-box,  and  fhake  a quan- 
tity of  it  on  the  fore  parts  of  the  dead  Rats* 
F 4 and 
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and  put  them  down  the  holes  or  avenues  by 
the  fides  of  the  ftiores,  where  they  come  in 
at,  which  will  put  a flop  to  their  coming 
any  farther ; for  when  they  once  perceive 
the  arfenic,  they  will  retire  immediately, 
-whereas  if  you  was  to  put  them  down  with- 
out the  arfenic,  the  living  Rats  would  eat 
the  dead  ones  •,  I have  feen  one  Rat  kill 
another,  when  put  into  the  large  cage,  and 
afterwards  eat  him ; and  once  had  an  old 
fhe  Rat,  big  with  young,  which  Ihe  brought 
Torth  in  the  cage,  and  immediately  eat 
them  ; for  there  is  no  kind  of  vermin  what- 
ever fo  favage  as  a Norway  Rat ; again,when 
you  find  they  have  taken  to  a rick  of  any 
fort  of  corn  or  hay,  take  fome  dead  Rats, 
put  fome  arfenic  over  them,  as  before  ob- 
ferved,  then  place  one  in  each  hole  they 
have  made  in  the  thatch,  and  it  will  make 
them  all  forfake  the  rick ; in  like  manner 
you  may  flop  fome  of  thefe  Rats,  ferved  as 
before,  under  the  barn-floor,  where  the  Rats 
ule,  and  it  will  prevent  others  from  taking 
fhelter  or  harbouring  under  them  j thefe  ver- 
min 
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min  are  likewife  very  fond  of  lying  under 
the  calve-pens,  where  they  keep  fnug  and 
warm  *,  uie  the  above  method  and  it  will 
drive  them  away ; and  alfo  in  any  of  their 
burrows,  if  you  can  put  the  dead  Rats,  pre- 
pared as  above,  fo  fafe  that  nothing  can  ea- 
fily  get  at  them,  and  by  obferving  thefe 
rules,  you  will  obtain  the  defired  effect. 


T HE 


THE 


BLACK  RAT. 

TPI I S animal  is  the  old  genuine  En« 
glifh  Houfe-Rat,  no  other  being 
known  in  and  about  boufes,  for  many  ages9 
in  this  country,  and  differs  in  many  particu- 
lars from  the  NorwayRat,  laft  defcribed,  for 
they  do  not  burrow  and  run  into  fhores  as 
the  others  do,  but  chiefly  lie  in  the  cielings 
and  wainfcots  in  houfes,  and  in  out-houfes 
they  lie  under  the  ridge-tiles  and  behind 
the  rafters,  and  run  along  the  fide-plates  j 
but  their  numbers  are  greatly  diminifhed  to 
what  they  were  formerly,  not  many  of  them 
being  now  left,  for  the  Norway  Rats  always 
drive  them  out,  and  kill  them  wherever 
they  can  come  at  them  * as  a proof  of  which 
F 6 I was 
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I was  once  exercifmg  my  employment  at  a 
gentleman’s  houfe,  and  when  the  night 
came  that  I appointed  to  catch,  I fet  all  my 
traps  going  as  ufual,  and  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  houfe,  in  the  cellars,  I caught  the 
Norway  Rats,  but  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
houfe  I took  nothing  but  the  black  Rats  3 
I then  put  them  together  into  the  great 
cage,  to  keep  them  alive  till  the  morning, 
that  the  gentleman  might  fee  them,  when 
the  Norway  Rats  killed  the  black  ones  im- 
mediately, and  devoured  them  in  my  pre- 
fence. 

Thefe  vermin  are  not  near  fo  bold,  nor 
will  feed  fo  freely  as  the  Norway  Rat,  and 
when  you  are  troubled  with  any  of  them 
you  muft  obferve  where  they  life,  which  you 
may  do  very  eafily,  for  if  you  go  into  any 
place  and  look  up  at  the  fide-plates,  you 
will  perceive  they  will  be  quite  black  where 
they  run  along  them,  and  likewife  along 
the  crofs  beams  3 on  thefe  crofs  beams.placs 
one  of  the  traps  you  fet  for  the  Norway 
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Rats,  and  put  fome  of  the  fame  feed  in  them*, 
but  mix  more  bread  in  it  than  you  did  for 
the  Norway  Rat,  and  fcent  the  trap  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  put  fome  corn  in  of  any 
fort  : fet  a trap  at  each  place  where  they, 
ufe,  and  fet  them  all  to  feed,,  as  you  do  the 
others  for  the  Norway  Rat  ; and  when  you 
perceive  that  they  come  to  feed  boldly,  then 
take  them;  but  this  muft  be  done  in  the  night, 
for  they  do  not  move  by  day-light,  as  the 
other  rats  will.  Byjthis  method  I catch  them 
alive,  but  I have  likewife  taken  them  on  the 
fide-plates  and  beams,  where  they  run,  in 
wires  and  in  fnares,  fo  that  they  fwing  off  the 
beams ; they  are  not  near  fo  favage  as  the 
Norway  Rats,  for  they  feldom  kill  any  chick- 
ens or  any  thing  of  that  kind,  unlefs  extreme- 
ly hungry  and  lharp  fet  indeed,  but  they  are 
fly  thieves  for  cheefe,  bacon,  or  any  kind  of 
eatables  they  can  get  at  and  pilfer. 
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WATER  RAT. 


HESE  Rats  lie  always  by  the  water- 


fl  fide,  and  feed  chiefly  on  grafs  and 
vegetables,  eating  neither  flelh  or  corn,  but 
they  will  devour  green  peas,  when  in  fea- 
fon,  if  there  are  any  growing  near  the  ditches 
where  they  lie  *,  thefe  vermin  do  not  much 
mifchief,  except  in  making  holes  in  banks 
and  fpoiling  fences  j they  make  kennels  or 
holes  by  the  fide  of  ditches,  very  much  re- 
fembling  thofe  of  the  otter,  for  they  have 
one  way  out  in  the  water,  and  another  way 
out  by  land,  in  order  to  efcape  from  their 
enemies*  which  ever  way  purfued.  The 


method 
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method  of  taking  them  is  by  fetting  lit- 
tle hutch  traps  by  the  fide  of  the  ditch  or 
pond  where  they  lie,  with  wings  made 
with  bu(hes  or  raifed  with  mould,  running 
aflant  from  the  trap]  as  a guide  for  them 
to  go  in,  fuch  as  they  have  in  warrens*. 
Feed  them  with  any  thing  green,  fuch  as 
the  hard  part  or  ftaik  cut  out  of  a cab- 
bage, or  cabbage-leaves,  which  they  will 
eat  j but  do  not  fet  your  traps  going  till 
they  feed,  boldly,  and  give  them  fome 
leaves  regularly,  as  you  do  the  other  Rats 
their  proper  feed*  tie  fome  of  thefe 
leaves  in  the  trap,  then  you  will  be  a. 
judge  of  what  comes  to  feed,  elfe  one 
will  convey  away  as  much  as  ten  will  eat, 
which  occafions  you  to  conclude  there 
are  a great  many  of  them.  You  may 
take  them  another  way  j get  fome  fmall 
fteel  traps  and  put  them  in  their  runs, 
even  with  the  furface  of  the  ground,  and 
covered  over  very  nicely  with  the  mould. 
Thefe  vermin  are  fomething  like  the  Nor- 
way. 
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way  Rat,  but  fmaller,  their  nofes  and 
tails  are  fhorter,  and  their  heads  round- 
er, or  what  is  commonly  termed  muff- 
headed. 


THE 
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THESE  little  animals  are  admired 
for  their  beauty,  and  for  the  fport 
they  afford  in  hunting  them  among  the  trees ; 
they  are  about  the  fize  of  the  float  or  cain, 
with  a tail  as  large  as  their  body,  which  they 
always  turn  up  when  they  fit  fliil,  to  keep 
their  bodies  warm ; they  are  of  a reddifh 
colour,  except  under  the  belly,  which  is 
white ; they  make  themfelves  nefts  or 
lodging  places,  commonly  called  drays,  in  a 
very  neat  manner,  with  fmall  flicks,  leaves, 
and  mol's,  in  the  tops  of  the  trees,  where  they 
hoard  up  nuts  to  ferve  them  in  the  winter  ; 
but  befides  thefe,  they  make  a referve  of 
nuts,  acorns,  and  other  things  of  a fimilar 

nature 
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nature  in  retired  and  bye  places,  which 
they  know  where  to  find,  in  cafe  the  other 
fhould  be  taken  away,  which  often  happens  j 
they  are  chiefly  hurtful  in  deftroying  wall- 
fruit,  for  they  will  run  along  the  top  of  the 
wall,  taking  the  firft  choice  of  the  fruit, 
whether  nedlarines,  peaches,  apricots, 
and  do  prodigious  mifchief ; I have  caught 
them  on  the  wall  with  a fmall  fteel  trap,  co* 
vered  nicely,  and  in  wood-walks  I have  feen 
them  take  the  eggs  out  of  birds-nefts  and 
break  them,  by  that  means  deftroying  their 
nefts.  Their  flelh  is  reckoned  a great  dainty 
by  fome  perfons,  and  is  faid  to  be  fuperior 
to  venifon  in  flavour. 


THE 


T H li 


MOLE. 


HIS  animal  is  in  fome  places,  but 


J[  chiefly  in  the  North  of  England, 
called  a Want,  and,  contrary  to  molt  other 
vermin,  lives  chiefly  under  ground;  its 
fkin  is  of  a fine  black  jet  colour,  very 
fmooth  and  loft,  and  has  (hort  legs,  with 
which  they,  with  incredible  fwiftnefs,  will 
dig  themfelves  into  the  earth  when  they  ap- 
prehend any  danger  -,  they  are  fuppofed  by 
fome  people  to  be  entirely  blind,  it  being 
in  many  places  proverbial  to  fay  as  blind  as 
a mole , but  this  is  a miftake,  for  they  have 
eyes  as  well  as  other  vermin,  but  very 
fmall,  appearing  fcarcely  larger  than  the 
head  of  a common  pin,  but  fufikient  to 


ferve 
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ferve  their  purpofes,  their  refidence  being, 
as  was  hefore  obferved,  generally  under  the 
earth. 

Thefe  animals  do  great  mifchief  in  gar- 
dens and  grounds,  and  if  you  find  they 
come  obferve  the  outfides,  for  their  angle, 
or  run ; or,  if  there  is  a path  in  a field,  it  is 
very  probable  but  they  have  a run  acrofs 
the  path,  or  at  a gate-way,  they  will  fre- 
quently have  one  •,  thefe  are  what  we  call 
the  main  runs,  and  about  two  or  three 
inches  under  the  earth,  and  may  very  eafily 
be  found  by  the  heaving  up  of  the  mould 
or  earth,  along  which  they  will  run  ten  times 
in  a day.  When  you  have  difcovered  one  of 
thefe  runs,  you  mu  ft  tread  in  the  earth 
tighr,  and  when  you  come  that  way  again, 
fee  whether  it  is  as  you  left  it,  and  if  you 
perceive  the  Mole  has  been  along,  then  fet 
a trap,  by  which  means  I have  caught  feve- 
ral  of  them  in  an  afternoon  ; thefe  being 
their  main  roads  out  of  one  part  of  the 
ground  to  the  other,  for  it  will  be  of  little 

fignification 
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fignification  to  fet  a trap  in  any  other  an- 
gles or  runs,  and  if  you  fliould,  it  may  pof- 
fibly  remain  a great  while  before  a Mole 
comes ; for  in  the  fpring,  when  they  run 
near  the  furface  of  the  earth,  they  make  a 
great  many  different  angles  in  fearch  of  the 
worms,  on  which  and  chaffers  their  chief 
food  confifls. 

Now  if  they  make  hills  in  your  fields  or 
gardens,  take  notice  of  the  places  before* 
mentioned,  and  fet  a trap  in  the  following 
manner:  Take  a piece  of  board  half  an 
inch  thick,  four  inches  and  a half  long,  by 
two  and  a half  wide,  then  put  a fmall  hoop 
or  bow  at  each  end,  with  juft  room  for  the 
Mole  to  go  through  ; then  is  the  centre,  at 
each  fide,  put  two  fmall  pegs,  in  order  to 
keep  them  in  the  trap;  for  fometimes  one 
that  is  fhy,when  he  finds  the  peg  before  him 
that  fprings  the  trap,  will  turn  out  at  the 
fide  and  fpring  the  trap,  and  not  be  taken  : 
it  is  neceffary  therefore  to  ufe  thefe  fmall 
pegs,  which  will  keep  them  in  the  ftraight 

" road. 
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road,  placed  as  before  directed.  In  the 
next  place,  get  two  ftrong  horfe-hairs,  or 
pieces  of  fmall  wire,  then  in  the  centre  or 
middle  of  the  bow,  at  each  end, make  a hole 
to  put  the  hair  or  wire  through  double,  then 
open  the  hair  or  wire  juft  to  fit,  and  lie  clofe 
infide  of  the  bow,  like  a noofe,  get  fome 
fine  mould,  make  it  moift  like  pafte,  and 
work  fome  of  it  with  your  finger  and  thumb 
all  round  in  the  infide  of  the  bow,  fo  that 
the  horfe-hair  or  wire  may  not  be  perceiv- 
able. Through  the  hole  in  the  centre  of 
the  trap  let  a fhort  bit  of  firing  come.  Put 
a forked  peg  tight  in  the  hole,  that  may 
keep  the  firing  from  flipping  through,  till 
the  Mole,  by  going  through,  pufnes  it  out ; 
then  the  firing  flips  up.  When  you  have  thus 
prepared  the  trap,  then  open  one  of  the  runs, 
exadlly  the  length  of  the  trap,  and  put  it 
down  in  the  run  quite  level,  and  make  it  all 
fmooth,  that  there  may  be  no  light  difco- 
vered.  Then  take  three  good  ftrong  hooked 
pegs,  two  on  one  fide,  and  one  on  the  other, 
and  flick  them  down  tight,  then  take  a 

ftiff 
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fliff  ftick,  about  four  feet  long,  flick  one 
end  in  the  ground  tight,  bring  the  other 
end  down  to  the  trap  and  hitch  in  a loop, 
that  comes  from  the  hair  or  wire,  and  then 
it  is  fet,  and  when  the  Mole  comes  he  puihes 
out  this  little  peg,  then  the  firing  draws 
out,  the  bow-ftring  flies  up,  and  the  Mole 
is  caught;  in  the  fpring  time,  when  you 
catch  a fhe  Mole,  rub  her  back-part 
about  the  bows  and  the  infide  of  the  trap, 
by  which  mthod  I have  caught  eight  he 
Moles  fuccefilvely ; obferve,  when  you  have 
caught  all  that  you  perceive  to  move,  you 
need  only  look  round  the  outfide  of  your 
fields,  and  keep  fome  traps  conftantly  going 
there,  and  they  will  lay  hold  of  them  as  they 
come  in  and  out;  another  expedient  you 
may  make  ule  of,  by  putting  fome  dead 
Moles  in  the  runs  where  they  come,  which 
will  prevent  their  coming,  and  keep  your 
ground  quiet  ar.d  free  from  thefe  trouble- 
vermin. 
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THESE  are  a nafty  little  vermin,^ 
well  known,  and  are  very  naufeous* 
for  wherever  they  come,  whether  in  the  pan- 
try or  larder,  you  may  eafily  difcover  it  by 
the  difagreeable  fmell  they  leave  behind 
them.  They  are  very  troublefome  in  dai- 
ries, where  they  willlkim  the  milk,  and  will 
get  into  bird-cages  after  the  feed,  and  kill 
the  birds  •,  and  are  mifchievous  in  other  in- 
fiances,  of  which  no  mention  needs  here  to 
be  made.  Many  perfons  would  doubtlefs  be 
glad  to  be  informed  of  a method  to  kill  thefe 
vermin,  which  is  done  very  eafily  ; and  to 
accomplilh  it  nothing  is  fo  good  as  nux  vo- 
mica j take  a quart  of  the  feed  above  pre- 
^ G 2 fcribed 
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fcribed  for  the  rat,  before  there  is  any  bread 
mixed  with  it,  then  take  four  figs  of  nux  vo- 
mica, and  rafp  them  very  fine,  or  elfe  they 
will  pick  the  feed  from  it,  upon  account  of 
the  bitter  tafie  •,  rub  it  well  together,  and  it 
will  be  their  certain  bane.  My  method  of 
laying  it  is  after  this  manner ; if  they  come 
into  the  larder  at  night,  put  the  bread  into 
a pan,  and  take  the  other  eatables  out  of  the 
way  ; then  lay  fome  of  the  feed  on  a piece 
of  paper,  and  do  this  in  two  or  three  other 
places,  which  will  not  be  attended  with  any 
danger,  however,  for  fear  of  any  accident, 
what  is  not  eaten  take  away  in  the  morning, 
and  at  night  lay  it  down  again,  and  fo  keep 
on  as  long  as  any  come  ; in  the  dairy  do  the 
fame,  or  in  any  other  place  where  they  ap- 
pear ; I have  found  feveral  lay  dead  on  the 
paper  atone  time,  but  remember  always  to 
lay  the  ingredients  on  paper,  then  you  may 
take  away  what  is  left. 


THE 
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HIS  is  a larger  Moufe  than  the 


X former,  being  the  largeft  of  the 
Moufe  kind,  with  a reddifh  back  and  a good 
deal  of  white  under  the  belly.  They  abound 
in  gardens,  and  frequently  fwarrn  in  prodi- 
gious numbers  in  the  fields  : they  will  eat 
either  corn  or  flelh  juft  as  it  comes  in  their 
way.  I have  feen  five  or  fix  of  them  by 
moon-light  attack  a large  toad  and  kill  i% 
which  they  do  often  ; and  when  I have  been 
trailing  for  a fox  in  the  night,  I have  ob 
ferved,  by  turning  the  light  round,  feveral 
of  thefe  Field  Mice  following  the  trail.  They 
are  more. difficult  to  deftroy  than  the  htJufe- 
mice,  on  account  that  they  are  fhy  in  taking 
any  bait  j however,  fometimes,  when  I have 


been 
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been  going  to  catch  a fox,  I have  been 
fometimes  obliged  to  put  fome  of  the  feed 
(fo  often  before  mentioned)  in  the  fhrape, 
in  order  to  kill  the  Mice,  before  I could  get 
any  to  lie  for  the  fox.  In  winter  they  will 
likewife  come  into  houfes  at  the  fink-holes, 
and  get  into  the  pantries,  larders  and  dairies, 
being  driven  from  the  fields  by  extremity 
of  hunger,  and  prove  very  troublefome  and 
pernicious  > and  in  fpring  they  will  get  in- 
to the  gardens,  and  eat  whole  rows  or  drills 
of  peas,  after  they  are  fet : I can  give  no 
better  method  to  deftroy  thefe  vermin,  than 
to  lay  fome  of  the  above  feed  for  them,  as 
^rou  do  for  the  other,  oif  a tile,  and  fhelter 
it  with  fome  pieces  of  old  boards  that  it  may 
not  get  wet : lay  it  out  at  night  and  take  it 
in  again  in  the  morning,  and  all  that  eat  of 
it  will  certainly  die. 


T H E 
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RED  SHREW-MOUSE. 


HIS  fpeciesof  the Moufekind  has  % 


jL  nofe  like  a mole,  and  is  in  general  a 
very  harmlefs,  inoflfenfive  little  animal,  in 
regard  to  its  preying  on  any  thing : it  is 
much  fmaller  than  the  houfe-moufe.  The 
chief  mifchief  done  by  thefe  vermin  is,  that 
in  harveft-time  they  will  come  home  with 
the  corn,  remain  there  and  breed.  I have 
known  great  numbers  taken  out  of  a rick  y 
and  I once  remember  half  a bufhel  of  thefe 
and  other  Mice  caught  at  one  time  out  of  a 
rick  or  ftand,  which  is  often  owing  to  the 
farmer’s  own  negligence  and  inattention ; 
far  you  may  often  fee  a rick- ftand  made  a 
nurferykocc»lioned  by  putting  under  it  har- 


rows. 
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rows,  ploughs,  hurdles  and  props : what 
avails  it  then  to  have  a {land  to  fill  the  ricks 
in  this  manner,  and  affift  the  vermin  up  ? 
You  cannot  indeed  prevent  their  coming 
home  with  the  corn,  or  when  rats  hop  up 
and  down  the  ftand, which  they  do  veiy  eafi- 
3y  : the  beft  method,  therefore,  would  be  to 
nail  fome  tin  to  the  props,  which  would 
keep  the  Mice  from  getting  up  them  *,  and 
when  once  you  find  they  have  got  to.  a corn- 
rick,  the  beft  way  is  to  take  it  in  as  foan  as 
you  can,  for  thefe  Mice,  in  one  particular, 
are  worfethan  the  rats  among  the  corn,  and 
do  a great  deal  more  mifehief  j for  this  rea- 
fon,  that  they  will  live  a great  while  with- 
out water,  only  by  licking  the  ends  of  the 
ftraws,  while  any  moifture  remains  therein, 
and  all  the  while  they  remain  in  the  ricks 
they  do  infinite  prejudice.  If  it  is  not  con- 
venient to  remove  the  rick,obferve  the  fol- 
lowing method  •,  take  a quarter  of  a- pound 
of  the  beft  nux  vomica,  put  it  into  an  old 
laucepan,  with  three  quarts  of  water,  boii 
it  till  it  comes  to  two  quarts,  and  put  two 

pounds 
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pounds  of  treacle  to  it,  in  order  to  over- 
come the  bitter  tafle  of  the  nux  vomica  •, 
then  take  fome  Email  earthen  pans,  into 
which  pour  fome  of  this  mixture,  and  fet 
the  pans  in  different  places  undere  the  eaves 
of  the  ricks ; the  Mice  being  in  want  of 
water,  will  greedily  drink  of  the  mixture, 
which  will  kill  them  ; and  this  method  you 
mu  ft  continue  till  they  are  deftroyed. 

Before  I conclude  this  account,  I cannot 
help  taking  notice  of  a grofs  blunder,  which 
a certain  writer  has  made  in  his  defeription 
of  this  little  vermin,  who  afferts  that  it  is  as 
large  as  a rat,  of  the  colour  of  a weafel,  and 
very  mifehievous  to  cattle,  and  that  it  will 
get  upon  a bead’s  back,  and  make  it  lame 
in  the  chine;  and  in  confequence  of  the 
bite,  the  bead  will  fvvell  to  the  heart  and 
die ; all  which  particulars  art  entirely  erro- 
neous for  its  fize  is  kfs  than  that  of  the 
common  houfe-moufe,  its  colour  like  the 
fquirrcl ; and  as  to  the  miraculous  affair  of 
us  killing  any  beaft  or  cattle,  it  is  of  a piece 
G 5 with 
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with  the  reft.  On  the  contrary,  I am  con- 
vinced from  long  obfervation,  that  it  feeds 
on  roots,  vegetables,  and  corn,  and  will  not. 
touch  flelh  ©n  any  account. 


THE 


BLACK  SHREW-MOUSE. 


H I S animal  has  a nofe  like  a mole. 


and  much  refembles  the  red  Ihrew- 


moufe,  laft  defcribed, except  in  colour  j they 
are  very  harmlefs  little  creatures,  for  they 
feldom  come  to  barns  or  ricks,  their  refi- 
dence  being  amongft  the  grafs,  by  the  fides 
of  ditches  which  they  feed  on.  You  may 
often  hear  them  as  you  are  walking  along, 
fqueaking  by  the  path’s  fide,  and  making  a 
noife  fomething  like  the  grafshopperj  but 
they  do  not  the  leaft  mifchief  that  I know 
of ; I thought  proper  however  to  mention 
them,  that  the  reader  might  know  that  fuch 
a. little  animal  really  exifts. 
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T H fe 


GRASS  - MOUSE. 


HIS  Moufe  5s  rather  larger  than  the 


JL  common  Moufe,  with  a muff-head 
like  a water-rat,  and  a fhorc  club  tail,  look- 
ing as  if  the  top  was  cut  off,  and  has  a great 
deal  of  the  nature  and  difpofition  of  that 
animal,  for  it  eats  no  corn  at  all,  but  lives 
on  grafs  and  vegetables  * being  of  a very 


harmlefs  nature,  it  is  a prey  to  other  ver- 


min, as  the  water-rat  is,  (fuch  as  floats 
and  weafels)  which  are  the  worft  enemies 
it  has, 


THE 
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Thi  S is  a fmall  red  Moufe,  with  a 
tail  like  a fquirrel,  and  is  the  moft 
harmlefs  and  inoffenfive  of  all  the  moufe- 
tribe.  It  is  a very  beautiful  tame  little  ani- 
mal, and  is  kept  by  many  perfons  in  final! 
boxes  or  cages,  and  fed  with  crumbs  of 
bread,  cs fc.  They  have  one  Angular  and  pe- 
culiar quality,  which  is  that  of  fleeping  for 
feveral  weeks  together,  without  receiving 
the  leaf!  fuftenance,  and  appearing  all. the 
while  as  if  dead.  You  may  oftentimes  find 
them  in  dry  banks,  or  in  wood,  laid  up  very 
warm  in  a neft,  in  the  ground,  made  with, 
oak-leaves,  and  always  afleep  when  you  dif- 
•over  them.. 


T H:E 
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THIS  little  animal  is  half  moufe,  half 
bird,  having  wings  fomething  re- 
fembling  leather,  and  a head  very  much 
like  that  of  the  moufe,  except  that  their  nole 
is  flatter,  and  their  mouth  wider  •,  they  keep 
clofe  in  holes  all  the  day  and  never  fly 
abroad  till  the  evening,  and  that  in  the  fum- 
mer  time,  for  which  reafon  they  are  called 
in  many  places,  the  winged  moufe  they 
live  chiefly  on  flies  and  other  fmall  infedts, 
and  dwell  in  holes  under  the  roofs  of  houfes, 
churches,  barns,  old  ruinated  buildings,  and 
in  the  holes  of  hollow  trees,  where  in  winter 
time  I have  fometimes  found  feveral  fcores 
of  them  clofely  adhering  together,  in  large 

clufters. 
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clutters,  and  in  a torpid  ftate,  in  which 
condition  they  doubtlefs  remain  till  vivified 
again  by  the  enlivening  warmth  of  the  fun, 
on  the  approach  of  the  fummer.  I have 
been  the  more  particular  in  my  account  and 
defcription  of  the  different  kinds  of  Mice, 
as  perhaps  many  of  my  readers  might  be 
unacquainted,  that  there  are  fo  many  difc 
tin<ff  fpecies  of  the  moufe-kind. 


THE 


THE 


LARGE  BLACK  EAGLE 

BUZZARD. 

HAVING  finilhed  my  account  of 
the  four-footed  vermin,  I now  come 
to  defcribe  the  winged-tribe  of  vermin,  in- 
habitants of  the  air,  which,  notwithftanding, 
often  defcend  to  earth,  and  do  much  mif- 
chief-,  I (hall  begin  with  the  Black  Eagle- 
Buzzard,  which  is  one  of  the  largeft  and 
fierceft  birds  of  the  hawk- kind,  that  breeds 
in  England. 

This  bird  frequents  parks  and  watrens, 
-and  often  catches  leverets, ‘young  rabbits 
and  pheafants,  or  any  thing  elfe  that  moves, 
as  foon  as  the  morning-light  approaches,  for 

they 
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they  are  a very  early  bird  ; in  winter-time 
I have  caught  them  in  a fteei  trap,  the  fame 
as  is  fet  in  a cube  for  a dog ; bait  it  with 
the  guts  of  rabbits  or  fowls,  or  fome  pieces 
of  rabbits  that  you  find  dead  by  accident  j 
in  lpring  I have  caught  them  in  fteei  traps, 
with  the  fkin  of  a young  rabbit  fluffed  and 
tied  to  the  bridge,  but  after  the  young  rab- 
bits begin  to  be  able  to  run  about,  they 
-fometimes  are  fhy  and  will  not  ftrike  at  a 
rabbit,  unlefs  they  fee  him  run ; the  fteei 
traps  that  you  fet  for  this  vermin  fhould 
ftrike  feven  or  eight  inches  high,  in  order  to 
clear  the  bait  as  it  ought  to  be,  otherwife 
the  jaws  might  only  catch  the  bait,  and  mifs 
the  vermin  -x  I have  fometimes  caught  them 
with  a rat  in-  the  following  manner  : fet  two 
traps  in  the  manner  as  you  fee  in  plate  VI. 
fig.  i.  head  to  head,  covered  very  nicely 
with  mofs,  then  round  the  circle  as  in  the 
fame  plate,  put  fome  frnall  pieces  of  fern, 
or  a bufh  or  two,  quite  low,  that  the  bait 
may  be  vifible  and  open;  put  the  bait, 
whatever  it  may  be,  in  the  middle,  between 

the 
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the  two  traps,  then  he  mull  of  necefiity  go 
over  one  of  them,  in  order  to  get  the  bait, 
and  by  this  means  I have  often  caught  him. 
Sometimes  you  may  obferve  him  to  haunt  a 
place  in  a warren  or  park  for  a week  or 
fortnight  together,  then  fet  your  traps  in  the 
fame  method  as  before  laid  down,  and  you 
will  be  almoft  certain  of  taking  him.  Let 
your  bait  be  a dead  rat,  if  you  can  procure 
one. 


THE 


THE 


GREY  BOB-TAILED 


BUZZARD, 


O R 


P U T T O O K. 


HIS  bird  is  much  of  the  fame  nature 


Jl.  as  the  former,  in  haunting  parks  and 
■warrens,  for  the  deftru&ion  of  rabbits  and 
pheafants,  going  in  fearch  of  them  when  the 
morning  light  appears.  In  this  refpefr, 
however,  it  differs  from  the  Eagle  Buzzard, 
that  it  is  fmaller.  You  may  catch  them 
with  the  fteel  trap  above  defcribed,  baited 
with  the  entrails  of  fowls  or  rabbits,  or  with 
fame  of  the  pieces  of  rabbits  which  may 


have 
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Rave  been  accidentally  killed.  They  are  to 
be  caught  eafieft  in  winter  time,  for  then  I 
have  known  them  haunt  one  place  for  a 
month  together,  in  a warren,  where  you  may 
eafily  catch  them,  as  at  that  feafon  they  are 
fliort  and  deftitute  of  food. 


THE 


T H E 


LARGE  FORKED  TAIL 


KITE, 

THIS  is  the  largeft  and  heaviefi  bird 
of  the  hawk-kind  in  England,  but 
not  nearfo  fierce  as  the  Eagle-buzzard,  be- 
ing rather  of  a fluggilh  and  indolent  difpo- 
fition,  not  caring  much  to  hunt  after  prey  j 
but  when  the  other  kites  and  hawks  have 
killed  any  birds,  they  come  upon  them,  and 
beat  them  away,  and  then  devour  the  birds 
themfelves  ; they  chiefly  dwell  in  woods  and 
defart  places,  and  frequent  the  fides  of  rivers 
and  brooks,  being  fond  of  fifn,  and  often  eat 
the  tails  of  the  filb,  which  the  otters  have  left 
H behind 
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behind  them.  You  may  catch  them  by  let- 
ting two  traps,  in  the  fame  manner  as  you 
do  for  the  buzzard  •,  bait  them  with  a piece 
of  fifh,  if  you  have  it,  or  with  a rat,  or  the 
guts  of  fowls  or  rabbits,  and  when  once  you 
difcover  the  places  they  haunt,  you  may 
catch  them  with  the  greateft  facility. 


T HE 


THE 


LARGE  BLUE  SHERARD 


KITE. 

THIS  kind  of  Kite  frequents  forefts^ 
heaths,  and  other  lonefome  places, 
but  efpecially  bogs  and  marfhy  grounds, 
where  they  dedroy  great  numbers  of  fnipes, 
to  which  they  are  the  word  enemy  of  any 
bird  of  prey  of  the  hawk-kind  ; they  beat 
all  over  the  bog  with  the  greateft  regularity 
and  exadnefs,  till  they  find  them  lying  : for 
the  nature  of  the  fnipe  is,  if  they  perceive 
their  enemy  in  the  purfuit,  they  lie  as  clofe 
to  the  ground  as  poffible,.  when  the  Kite 
pounces  upon  them  diredly  and  takes  them: 

I have  obferved  one  of  thefe  vermin  beating 
H 2 at 
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at  one  -end  of  a bog  or  marfhy  piece  of 
ground  ; and  at  the  other  end  I have  Hoop- 
ed down  till  he  has  come  up  clofe  to  the 
place  where  I was,  he  looking  ftedfaftly 
down  for  his  prey,  regardlefs  of  any  thing 
elfe  ; and  when  he  came  near  enough  I have 
fhot  him;  fometimes  they  will  have  a beat 
crofs  a warren,  where  I have  caught  them  in 
traps,  baited  with  what  is  termed  a flail, 
which  is  a young  rabbit-fkin  fluffed. 

Thefe  vermin  are  very  remarkable  for 
one  particular  circumflance,  for  at  any  time 
when  you  obferve  any  of  them  come  along 
in  the  morning,  you  will  be  certain  of  feeing 
them  return  the  fame  way  back  again  in  the 
afternoon,  and  three  or  four  fucceeding 
mornings  they  will  have  the  fame  beat,  if 
they  are  not  frightened  or  dillurbed  ; when- 
ever, therefore,  you  fee  one  go  along  in  the 
morning,  get  a trap  fet  ready  againft  his 
return,  baited  with  a rabbit’s  fkin  fluffed 
and  put  on  the  bridge  of  the  trap,  as  before 
directed,  but  remember  to  cover  the  trap 

nicely 
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nicely  with  mofs  ; if  you  fet  it  in  a green 
fward,  then  cover  it  with  grafs,  and  in  this 
manner  I have  often  taken  them  ; I have 
likewise  caught  them  by  means  of  two  fteel 
traps,  fet  in  the  fame  manner  as  for  the 
buzzard  •,  but  always  mind  when  you  fet 
traps  in  this  manner,  to  fallen  down  the 
bait  between  them  with  a peg,  otherwise 
they  will  frequently  take  it  away,  and  not 
ltrike  the  trap  *,  but  when  the  bait  is  fixed 
they  cannot  get  it  away,  but  are  conftrained 
to  ilop,  when  by  hopping  and  picking 
about,  they  fpring  the  trap  and  are  caught. 


THE 


t 


THE 


BLUE  SHERARD 

HAWK. 


HIS  bird,  in  many  refpe&s,  refembles 


the  blue  kite  laid  defcribed,  in  haunt- 


ing heaths,  forefts,  and  lonely  places  ; ef- 
pecially  quags  and  rnarfhy  grounds,  doing 
much  mifchief,  particularly  among  the 
fnipes.  You  will  always  be  fure  of  feeing 
him  return  home  by  the  fame  path,  in  the 
afternoon,  by  which  he  purfued  his  flight 
in  the  morning,  but  he  is  not  fo  large,  and 
preys  in  much  the  fame  manner,  but  does 
not,  however,  frequent  warrens  fo  often  as 
the  other  j you  may  catch  them  by  the  fame 


method 
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method  as  the  Sherard  Kite,  with  a rabbit’s 
fkin  fluffed  and  put  on  the  bridge  of  the 
trap,  remembering  to  cover  the  trap  nicely 
with  mofs  or  grafs,  obferving  the  directions 
before  given. 


THE 


THE  LARGE 


BROWN,  WHITE  ARSE, 
RING-TAILED 

HAWK, 


IS  the  mod  pernicious  and  mifchievous 
Hawk  that  flies ; but  efpecially  in  de~ 
ftroying  that  admired  game  the  partridge, 
which  it  takes,  not  fo  much  by  fwift  flying, 
as  by  the  following  manner  or  flratagem : 
viz.  when  they  find  a covey  and  fpring  them, 
they  fly  after  them  as  fall  as  they  are  able, 
and  mark  where  they  pitch  down  again, 
and  then  fpring  them  again;  and  thus  keep 
following  them  till  they  catch  their  prey ; 
for  partridges,  when  they  are  driven  hard 
H 5 r for 
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for  three  flights,  become  fo  tired  and  lan- 
guid that  they  are  eafily  taken  ; I have 
fometimes  obferved  one* of  thefe  Hawks  in 
full  purfuit  after  a poor  partridge,  almofl: 
fpent,  when  the  Hawk  has  fuddenly  flop- 
ped, and  alighted  on  a tree  in  the  next 
hedge,  to  which  I imagined  the  partridge 
had  taken,  as  they  frequently  do,  when 
they  are  almofl  tired  or  down.  On  this  Is 
got  near  enough  the  Hawk,  being  intent 
and  earnefl  after  his  prey,  fhot  him  dead, 
and  on  examining,  to  my  great  furprize, 
found  that  the  partridge,  being  driven  by 
the  Hawk,  had  taken  refuge  in  a hutch- 
trap,  that  flood  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
hedge,  where  the  Hawk  had  marked  it,  and 
fat  watching  for  its  coming  out  again ; thefe 
vermin  will  keep  their  walk  or  beat  for  fome 
time  very  regularly.  I have  caught  them 
in  a trap,  baited  with  a,  rabbit-fkin  fluffed,, 
as  before  obferved,. 


T H E 


THE 


SMALL  RING-TAILED 


HAWK 

IS  the  largeft  of  the  Sparrow-Hawk  kind, 
and  is  a very  fierce  and  pernicious  bird,, 
deftroying  young  ducks  and  chickens,  in 
yards,  See.  about  farm-houfes,  in  the  fields, 
they  kill  black-birds,  thrufhes,  and  in  the 
winter-feafon  fieldfares  and  other  fmall  birds  j 
I have  driven  one  from  a blackbird,  and 
immediately  fet  down  a fteel  trap,  covered 
quite  fmoothly,  placing  the  fame  bird  on  the 
bridge  of  the  trap,  and  have  taken  the  Hawk, 
which  returned  foon  after  for  its  prey.  They 
will  likewife  frequently  come  to  the  chick- 
en gardens  and  pheafantries,  when  you  mult 
fet  a Heel  trap,  baited  with  a dead  chicken 
H 6 or 
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or  any  other  of  the  birds  before-mentioned ; 
which  they  delight  to  feed  on,  and  in  all 
probability  you  will  lay  hold  of  them,  and 
if  you  find  they  have  been  made  fhy, 
by  reafon  of  the  trap  finking  and  not 
catching  them,  which  will  fometimes, 
though  very  rarely,  happen,  you  may  de- 
ftroy  them  after  the  following  manner:  take 
a live  chicken,  tie  it  to  a fmall  flake  drove 
in  the  ground,  by  one  of  its  legs,  laying 
fome  bread  or  corn  for  it  to  feed  on  ; then 
get  out  of  fight,  with  your  gun,  and  the 
hawk  will  come  and  ftrike  at  the  chicken, 
when  you  may  eafily  fhoot  him,  and  this 
method  I have  often  praftifed  with  good 
fuccefs. 


THE 


THE 


SMALL  SPARROW 


HAWK. 


BIRDS  which  fly  wild  in  the  fields, 
are  the  chief  prey  of  this  little  Hawk. 
It  very  feldom  deftroys  chickens,  or  any 
other  kind  of  poultry,  unlefs  driven  by  the 
greateft  extremity  of  hunger  j I have  driven 
them  from  a bird,  and  caught  them  in  a 
fteel  trap  as  I have  the  others,  having  been 
allowed  fo  much  per  head  for  all  the  winged 
vermin,  as  well  as  others  that  I deftroyed, 
which  made  me  very  anxious  and  affiduous 
in  trying  and  inventing  various  methods  to 
deltroy  them. 


* ./ 

a-), 


lira 


THE 


SMALL  BLACK-HEADED 

SPARROW-HAWK. 


I Never  caught  this  Hawk  in  a trap,  bu£ 
have  (hot  feveral  of  them  it  is  a very 
beautiful  bird,  and  has  a black  head,  with 
pointed  wings-,  and  is  very  quick  and  (harp 
after  its  pfey,  which  are  (mall  birds  of  every 
kind.  It  is  more  timid  than  the  Laft  men- 
tioned Hawk,  and  is  feldom  feen,  there  be- 
ing but  few  of  them  in  England..-  On 
which  account  we  need  not  dwell  minutely 
upon  him. 


T H E 


THE 


WIND  - HOVER 


HAWK. 


O U may  often  fee  this  little  brown 


1 Hawk,  the  fmalleft  of  the  fpecies, 
hovering  in  the  air,  then  they  fteadily  look 
down  on  the  ground,  and  if  they  chance  to 
fee  a moufe,  they  will  dart  with  incredible 
fwiftnefs,  like  an  arrow  out  of  a bow,  and 
catch  it ; fometimes  they  will  catch  a mole, 
and  I have  frequently  takenthis  kind  of 
Hawk  in  a fteel  trap,  by  laying  one  of  thefe 
animals  on  the  bridge ; and  with  this  I con- 
clude my  account  of  the  birds  of  the  Hawk 
kind.  The  three  laft  mentioned  indeed  do 


not 


not  much  damage  or  mifchief,  but  if  I had 
not  mentioned  them  the  catalogue  would 
have  been  incomplete ; befides,  I flatter 
myfelf  it  will  be  acceptable  to  my  readers, 
fome  of  whom  might,  poffibly,  not  be  ac- 
quainted that  there  were  fo  many  different 
kinds  of  Hawks  which  breed  in  England. 


THE 


B R O W N 

WOOD-OWL.^ 


E W perfons  perhaps  imagine  this  to 


r be  a pernicious  animal,  yet  in  my  opi- 
nion, it  is  the  very  worft  winged  vermin 
that  exifts ; they  feize  their  prey  with  great 
fiercenefs,  and  break  it  up  exadtly  as  the  cat 
does,  by  beginning  at  the  fore  part.  It  is 
very  happy  for  the  farmer,  and  others  who 
keep  poultry,  that  the  ducks  and  chickens 
are  gone  to  rooft  before  the  Owl  comes  to 
prey  in  the  night,  otherwile  there  would  be 
few,  if  any  of  them  left ; however  I now 
proceed  to  make  good  my  afiertion,  and  de- 


fcribe 
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icribe  the  infinite  mifchief  done  by  this  fort 
of  Owls.  When  the  evening  approaches, 
many  animals  fuch  as  leverets,  young  rab- 
bits, young  pheafants,  young  partridges, 
who  had  lain  quiet  in  the  day-time,  come 
out  to  feed  in  the  ftillnefs  and  filence  of  the 
evening,  when  there  is  nothing  elfe  to  dif- 
turb  them,  the  Owl  then  comes,  when  they 
are  expofed,  and  takes  away  what  he  pleafes, 
and  if  they  happen  to  have  young  ones  at 
the  fame  time,  it  is  impoflible  to  conceive 
what  numbers  will  be  taken  away  in  a 
night’s  time  to  fatisfy  his  voracious  appetite; 
and  this  I can  affirm  from  my  own  oblerva- 
tion,  as  I ufed  to  make  it  my  frequent  prac- 
tice to  go  out  and  hunt  the  Owls  all  round 
the  outfides  of  the  warren.  • The  method 
was  this,  two  of  us  ufed  to  go  with  a gun, 
one  on  one  fide  of  the  hedge,  and  the  other 
on  the  other  fide ; a third  perfon  accompa- 
nying us  with  a long  pole  or  flick,  who 
therewith  beat  the  hollow  and  ivy  trees, 
when  the  Owls  would  fly  out,  and  we  have 
(hot  fometimes  a dozen  in  a morning.  But 

one 
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one  morning  particularly  I found  an  Owl’s, 
neft,  and  (hot  the  hen  •,  and,  on  examining 
the  neft,  I found  two  young  ones,  with  fe- 
veral  pieces  of  young  rabbits,  leverets,  &c* 
therein,  but  we  could  not  meet  with  the 
old  cock  *,  on  which  I took  out  one  of  the 
young  ones,  leaving  the  other  in  order  to 
entice  him  home  to  the  neft  again  j the  next 
morning  I repaired  to  the  place,  when  he 
flew  out,  and  I (hot  him  dead,  and  took 
away  the  other  young  one  which  had  been 
left  behind.  But,  what  is  remarkable, 
the  old  Owl  had  carried  no  lefs  than  three 
young  rabbits  to  the  Angle  young  one  re- 
maining, in  one  night’s  time,  which  is  an 
evident  proof  what  havoc  they  make  among 
the  game.  Another  particular  of  thefe  ver- 
min deferves  mentioning,  which  is,  that  they 
fcldom  eat  more  than  the  four  quarters  of 
any  animal  they  kill,  as  the  cat  does,  and 
always  leaves  the  hind  quarters  untouched, 
which  are  found  in  the  neft.  I have  like- 
wile  caught  them  in  moon-light  evenings 
in  fteel  traps,  baited  with  a rabbit-lkin  fluf- 
fed 
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fed,  and  have  often  killed  many  of  them 
with  a gun,  by  keeping  clofe  under  the 
hedge,  and  imitating  the  fqueaking  of  a 
moufe,  when  the  Owl  has  come  diredlly  to 
the  place,  and  I have  Ihot  himxlead  on  the 
fpot. 


T H E 


THE 


LIGHT  COLOURED  BARN, 


O R, 

SCREECH-OWL. 

THIS  kind  of  Owl  is  a very  beautiful 
bird,  of  a palifh  brown  colour,  a 
little  fpotted  and  white  on  thebreaft,  doing 
more  good  than  harm,  for  it  feldom  preys 
en  any  thing  but  mice,  which  it  will  watch 
for  in  the  barns  like  a cat,  and  deftroy  great 
numbers  of  that  little  vermin.  On  this  ac- 
count theie  Owls  are  encouraged  by  the 
farmers;  If  you  fliould  fee  one  of  them, 
mimick  the  fqueaking  of  the  moufe,  and  he 
will  come  to  you  dircdtly,  and  you  may 
eafdy  fhoot  him,  as  was  before  obfeived  of 
the  Wood-Owl. 


THE 


THE 


HORNED  OWL 


HAS  its  name  from  the  feathers  which 
ftand  up  on  each  fide  of  his  head, 
refembling  two  horns,  and  making  a very 
beautiful  appearance.  There  are  many 
people,  who  do  not  believe  there  are  any 
Owls  of  this  fpecies  bred  amongft  us ; the 
large  brown  horned  Owl,  (which  is  bigger 
than  our  largeft  birds  of  prey,  whether  kite 
or  buzzard)  is  indeed  from  foreign  parts, 
and  is  efteemed  a very  great  curiofity,  but 
never  breeds  here,  which  this  little  Horned- 
Owl  does,  and  much  refembles  the  large 
one,  only  in  miniature.  1 have  Ihot  feveral 
of  them  on  Windfor-Foreft : they  do  no 
I mifchief 


t 
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milchief  that  I could  ever  learn,  however  I 
thought  it  proper  to  mention  them,  that  the 
reader  may  be  allured  there  is  fuch  a bird 

ex!  fling. 


THE 


FERN  OWL , 


o & 


NIGHT  JAR. 

This  is  a very  harmlefs  bird,  about 
the  fize  of  the  fmall  Sparrow-Hawk, 
of  a dark  colour,  and  with  a large  mouth. 
They  never  go  out  till  the  evening,  and 
then  catch  beetles  and  other  infers  for  their 
fuftenance. 


I 2 


THE 


THE 


RAVE  N* 

This  is  the  large#  bird  that  feeds- 
on  carrion,  and  is  of  a fine  Ihining 
colour ; in  fome  places  it  is  very  fervice- 
able,  in  eating  up  the  (linking  flelh  or  car- 
cafes  of  dead  beafts  and  other  carrion,  but 
in  many  other  places  very  mifchievous,  and 
does  a great  deal  of  harm,  I having  been, 
allowed  as  much  per  head  for  killing  them 
as  I had  for  kites  and  hawks,  as  they  are 
equally  pernicious  in  killing  and  devouring 
young  rabbits,  ducklings  and.  chickens. 

I know  of  no  better  way  to  catch  them, 
where  they  become  troublefome,  than  to  fet. 
two  traps  for  them,  in  the  fame  manner  as- 

1 1 you 
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yon  do  for  the  buzzard,  [fee  plate  VI.  fig.  i.]5 
and  put  a rat  between  them  tor  a bait,  but 
when  :you  have  taken  one  or  two,  you  mult 
move  your  traps  to  another  place,  or  the 
others  will  prove  too  thy  to  be  caught ; for 
as  foon  as  one  is  taken,  great  numbers  will 
keep  round  him,  and  feeing  him  fait,  will 
grow  fufpicious  of  fome  danger,  and  not 
come  near  the  place  any  more  j but  by  ob- 
ferving  the  above  method,  in  moving  the 
traps,  I have  caught  great  numbers  of  them 
in  a day,  though  it  is  attended  with  fome 
labour  and  trouble* 

I have  often  caught  the  London  Ravens 
•ear  twenty  miles  from  home,  in.  warrens, 
where  they  will  fometimes  come  after  the 
young  Rabbits  *,  by  the  London  Ravens  I 
mean  thofe  that  generally  frequent  the  out- 
(kirts  of  the  metropolis,  and  live  upon  the: 
filth  lying  there,  grubbing  up  the  dirt  in 
order  to  get  at  their  food,  from  whence  the 
tops  of  their  wings  becomeof  a nafty,duficy 
ferowntcolour,  occafioned  by  their  wallowing 

ia> 
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in  the  dirt,  by  which  means  they  are  eafily 
diftinguilhable  from  the  country  Ravens* 
which  are  as  black  as  jet,  according  to  the 
old  faying,  As  black  as  a Raven . 

I have  feen  fome  of  thefe  Ravens  fit  up- 
on a lamb,  that  has  been  dropped  weak,  nor 
being  able  to  run,  when  they  have  got  to- 
his  head  and  picked  out  the  creature’s  eyes, 
while  yet  alive.  Another  remark  I (hall 
make,  which  is  to  point  out  the  difference 
between  the  manner  of  birds  of  the  hawk-*- 
kind  carrying  their  prey,  and  thofe  of  the 
carrion  kind.  Now  it  is  obfervabie  that 
buzzardsj  kites,  hawks  and  owls,  conflant- 
ly  carry  their  prey  in  their  claws,  whereas. 
Ravens,  carrion-crows  and  magpies  carry, 
their. food  in  their  beaks. 


T H 1 


LT 


CARRION 


CROW. 

THIS  bird  is  well  known,  and  in 
country  places  will  do  prodigious 
mifchief,  by  deflroying  young  rabbits,chick- 
ens  and  ducks,  and  iikewife  in  fucking  eggs, 
which  the  hens  and  ducks  lay  in  the  back 
yards  or  in  the  hedges : thefe  the  Crows 
will  break  and  eat  as  greedily  as  any  other 
vermin  whatever.  Now  if  you  find  they 
have  any  haunts  about  your  houfe,  get  a 
fteel  trap,  of  the  fame  kind  as  you  ufe  for 
other  winged  vermin  j fet  it  in  the  ground, 
quite  level  with  the  furface,  and  cover  it 

with. 
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with  mofs ; then  take  a little  piece  of  bulky 
or  fome  fern,  flick  fome  of  it  down,  by  one 
jaw  quite  low,  and  bring  it  round  to  the 
other  jaw,  [Tee  plate  VI.  fig.  i.]  put  the 
bait,  whether  it  be  an  egg,,  or  rat,  a piece 
of  rabbit,  or  the  guts  of  the  fame,  or  any 
thing  elfe  of  this  fort,  in  the  back  part,  on 
the  tail  of  the  trap ; and  when  you  have  put 
the  little  fence,  before  defcribed  ali  around, 
as  a guide  for  him,  he  mu  ft ’of  necefllty  go 
over  the  trap  for  the  bait,  and  be  caught  * 
but  I have  been  plagued  with  thele  as  much, 
as  I have  been  with  the  Ravens,  by  being- 
obliged  to  move  the  trap  after  every  Crow 
I had  taken  ; but  by  obferving  when  one  is 
caught,  which  you  may  eafily  hear,  for  they 
then  make  a great  noife  and  keep  flying 
round  their  imprifoned  brother,  almofl: 
clofe  to  the  ground,  you  may  then  proba- 
bly get  a fhoot,  and  kill  fome  of  them  j 
but  fometim.es  I have  known  them  fo  fhy 
that  I could  not  get  them  to  the  trap  at  any 
rate.  In  this  cafe  you  muft  obferve  the 
places  where  they  raoft  frequent,  and  take 

a cat. 
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a cat,  or  a ferret,  and  tie  it  to  a ftake  *, 
then  take  a gun,  and  hide  yotirftlf,  when 
the  firft  Crow  that  fees  the  cat  or  ferret  will 
make  a terrible  {creaming  noife,  and  bring 
many  more,  who  fcream  and  hover  about 
till  you  have  a fair  Ihoot.  In  this  manner 
I have  had,  fometimes,  three  or  four  flioots 
before  they  difperfed,  and  killed  feveral  of 
them  ; for  when  they  fee  any  kind  of  ani- 
mal they  are  not  ufed  to,  in  the  day-time, 
it  greatly  attracts  their  attention,  and  they 
wonder  at  it,  as  the  fmall  birds  do  at  the 
fight  of  an  owl  by  day-light ; and  this  is 
the  bed  way  to  get  at  the  fhy  ones.  I have 
fcen  the  Crews  pick  out  the  eyes  of  a weak 
lamb,  while  alive,  in  the  fame  mannerasthe 
ravens  will. 


1 II  E 


THE 


M A G P Y E. 


HIS  is  a very  mifchievous  bird,  do- 


ll ing  great  damage  in  warrens,  and 
much  of  the  fame  nature  as  the  crow,  prey- 
ing on  all  kinds  of  flefh  and  carrion,  like 
that  animal.  They  are. extremely  pernicious 
about  farm-yards  and  houles,  killing  and 
devouring  young  ducks  and  chickens,  and 
like  wile  in  fucking  and  deflroying  eggs  in 
great  numbers,  about  farm-houfes,  where 
the  hens  lay  them  by  the  fides  of  the  rick- 
yards  and  under  the  hedges.  When  you 
find  they  become  troublefome  in  the  above 
instances,  fetyour  trap  (where  you  obferv'e 
them  to  come)  in  the  fame  manner  as  you 
do  for  the  crow  ; bait  it  with  a rat,  which  is 
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as  good  a bait  as  any,  or  with  an  egg  ; or 
if  they  have  killed  any  young  ducks  or 
chickens,  and  have  not  devoured  them,  at 
that  place,  where  you  find  them,  fet  your 
trap,  and  bait  it  with  the  dead  duckling  or 
chicken,  and  you  need  not  fear  catching' 
them  : but  be  careful  to  obferve  the  follow- 
ing rule,  which  is,  as  foon  as  one  of  the 
Magpyes  is  trapped,  to  take  it  out  as  foon 
as  poffible,  in  order  to  fet  your  trap  again. 
You  may  eafily  difcover  this  event,  for  as 
foon  as  one  is  taken  in  the  trap,  it  makes  a 
fcreaming  noife,  which  brings  great  numbers 
of  tilde  vermin  together,  who  come  hover- 
ing and  flying  over  their  captive  brother, 
which  will  give  you  a fair  opportunity  of 
fhooting  among  them  and  deftroying  many. 
This  method  I have  often  put  into  execu- 
tion, and  it  has  been  attended  with  very 
good  fuccefs. 
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